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DEVOTION OF THE FIRST FRIDAY. 


THE SACRED HEART THE SOURCE OF GRACE AND 
VIRTUE. 


BY THE REV. ARTHUR DEVINE, C.P., LONDON. 


VI.—DEVoOTION TO THE SACRED HEART IN RELATION TO THE GIFTS 
OF THE Hoty GHOosT. 


The prophet Isaias, speaking of Christ, says: “ And there shall come forth 
a rod out of the root of Jesse, and a flower shall rise up out of his root. And 
the Spirit of the Lord shall rest upon him; the spirit of wisdom and of 
understanding, the spirit of counsel and of fortitude, the spirit of knowledge 
and of godliness. And he shall be filled with the spirit of the fear of the 
Lord.”—Isa. xi. I-3. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction.—These gifts which rested upon the Head and 
Heart of Christ, and through Him imparted to the members of the Mys- 
tical Body, the Church. They are imparted with grace to the just, because 
Christ received them not only for Himself, but also for us, since of His 
plenitude we all receive, and grace upon grace. These gifts belong to the 
sanctification of our souls and they lead to holiness. Hence we have to 
consider: 

1. Their meaning and their infusion into the Souls of the just. 

2. Their relation to the Sacred Heart of our divine Saviour. 

I. The meaning of the Gifts of the Holy Ghost and their infusion 
into the souls of the just. They are called seven spirits by the prophet, 
and they are seven divine qualities inbreathed. They are those gifts by 
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which the Holy Ghost desires to render us docile to His divine inspira- 
tions and obedience to the laws of His love. They are infused with 
sanctifying grace and are necessary for salvation. The manner in which 
they lead the soul to God exemplified by the gift of wisdom. 

II, Their relation to the Sacred Heart of Jesus. The mission of the 
Divine Persons explained. The invisible mission is effected by sanctif ying 
graces with the virtues and gifts. The Holy Ghost is sent by the Son 
and dwells in our souls. Our sanctification attributed to Him, although 
it is the work of the whole Trinity. The Father and the Son also dwell 
in the souls of the just. As members of His mystical body, which came 
forth from the Heart of Christ, we may be said to receive these gifts 
from the love of that Sacred Heart. 

Conclusion.—The gifts are the steps by which we ascend to God from 
fear to wisdom. Let us therefore keep in mind the admonition of the 
apostle—E-xtinguish not the Spirit—Grieve not the Holy Spirit of God. 


These gifts of the Spirit enumerated by Isaias rested on the head 
and heart of Christ, and they rest on His body, which we are. The 
terms used by the prophet express beforehand the grandeur and the 
plenitude of the gifts bestowed by the spirit of God upon the 
humanity of Christ. Now Christ is our Archetype, and as we, by 
grace, become members of His mystical body, spiritual writers and 
theologians conclude from the prophetic text that we also ought to 
participate in the same gifts and privileges. When the Holy Ghost 
enters into our souls as into His temple, He enriches His new abode 
with His manifold spirit in the measure in which we are made 
partakers of His grace and according to the degree of our incorpora- 
tion with the mystical body of the Word Incarnate. 

St. Thomas, having cited the words of Isaias, says, “ From these 
words we are clearly given to understand that these seven are 
enumerated as being in us by the divine inbreathing.” And the 
pious Suarez, commenting on the same text of the prophet, says, 
“ Therefore, on the flower Christ the Spirit rested with His gifts.” 
Nevertheless, the Fathers extend these words to other just souls, 
either because Christ received them, not only for Himself, but for us 
also, or because of His plenitude we all receive, and these gifts were 
in all their fulness in Christ as our exemplar. We are, therefore, 
reminded that these gifts belong to holiness, and have their existence 
with grace in the souls of the just, for the Holy Spirit dwelling within 
the soul is the fountain of the seven gifts as expressed in the hymn 
of the church by which we invite Him to come and fill our souls, 
as the “ living spring,” the “ living fire, “ sweet unction,” and “ true 
love.” 

According to the design of these sermons, we have to consider the 
gifts of the Holy Ghost as they are given for our sanctification ; we 
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are inquiring into the way of holiness, and, then, we have to consider 
them in their relation to the Sacred Heart of Jesus and how they 
may be said to be derived from that source of all sanctity. 

I. The meaning of these gifts and their infusion into the souls of 
the just. According to St. Thomas, the gifts of the Holy Ghost are 
certain supernatural habits or qualities that perfect the soul and 
enable it to obey the Holy Spirit with promptitude. This makes 
known to us their necessary connection with piety and devotion. 
“These habits,” says a holy bishop, “attract the soul to follow the 
divine inspirations or inbreathings with ease and freedom. The Holy 
Spirit himself is called Altissimi donum Dei, the gift by excellence 
of the most high God. The seven gifts are called the seven spirits 
as well—that is to say, the seven radiations of divine light, flowings 
of spiritual unction, breathings of power, that attract and draw the 
will to comply with the inspirations of the Holy Spirit. St. Paul says, 
“ There are diversities of graces, but the same spirit ” (I. Cor. xii. 4). 
And St. Thomas justly remarks that we ought to follow the language 
of Scripture, which calls these gifts spirits—the spirit of wisdom, the 
spirit of knowledge, etc. The seven spirits are seven divine qualities . 
inbreathed. It may be a question whether the seven spirits before the 
throne of God may not each represent one of these seven gifts of the 
Holy Spirit in an eminent degree. It was the breathing of the Spirit 
into Adam which gave him the breath of spiritual life upon his 
creation. And it was the breathing of Christ upon the apostles which 
conveyed to them the power of the Holy Ghost to heal the fallen 
Adam in his descendants: “ Receive ye the Holy Ghost: whose sins 
you shall forgive, they are forgiven them ” (John xx. 22, 23). 

Under the guidance of St. Francis of Sales we may account for 
the bestowal of these gifts as follows: The Holy Ghost, who resides 
in our hearts by charity, desires to render us docile to His divine 
inspirations, and obedient to the laws of His holy love, the observance 
of which constitutes our felicity in this life; and for this end He also 
affords us helps proportioned to the happiness to which we aspire, 
corresponding to the other helps already bestowed by the virtues 
which are so numerous; these are the holy dispositions of the soul, 
called by the Scriptures and theologians the gifts of the Holy Ghost. 

According to the more common teaching of the Fathers of the 
Church and the masters of the spiritual life, these gifts of the Holy 
Ghost are infused into all with sanctifying grace and in the act of 
justification. Christians in general need not regard them as beyond 
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their reach or that they are spiritual treasures which belong to the 
heroic sanctity of the saints. They are not given for heroic acts 
alone, but for ordinary acts of virtue. They need not be dormant 
gifts in any soul, but may be constantly exercised in the virtues that 
adorn the soul, and when so exercised they add a new vigor and 
excellence to the acts of the virtues. The fact that St. Thomas 
teaches that these gifts are necessary for salvation is an argument to 
show that they are not to be limited to extraordinary and heroic acts, 
He says they are necessary for salvation because no man can gain 
salvation unless he be moved by the Holy Spirit, and these gifts are 
always infused with sanctifying grace and are inseparable from it. 
Divine Providence has decreed that the Holy Ghost should move in 
a more perfect manner only those whom He finds disposed by His 
own gifts. God could indeed, absolutely speaking, enable a man to 
gain his salvation without the inspired habits, but He does not will it. 
Hence those who have not these habits are first moved by actual 
graces to dispose them for their reception; then, after they receive 
them, they are helped in a more perfect manner to gain, by salutary 
works, eternal life, according to the words of the Psalmist, “ Thy 
good Spirit shall lead me into the right land” (Ps. cxlii. 10). It 
may, however, be noted, in order to be prepared for the time of 
emergency or danger, that, in a particular case, it might be nec- 
essary for salvation to perform even heroic acts of virtue, as, for 
example, when a man, under great provocation, would have to 
repress anger against an enemy; or, better still, when a man would 
be tried for his faith and have to undergo martyrdom and would 
have to choose death or the denial of his faith; in ordinary cases, and 
above all, in some extraordinary circumstances, such as these just 
mentioned, we can understand the need of the soul and the necessity 
of being aided by these gifts of the Holy Ghost. 

We may take as an example the first of those gifts, that of wisdom, 
to show how these gifts lead the soul up to God. St. Thomas, speak- 
ing of this gift, says that it advances the soul to a species of god- 
like contemplation and to a certain explicit view of the articles which 
faith perceives in a dark manner, and as involved in a kind of mental 
mist. Wisdom is a gift, which, when it knows that God is good, 
views Him as good above every manner of goodness to be found in 
creatures, and in like manner does it enable the soul to behold God 
as just, merciful, and perfect with a perfection superexcelling and 
transcending every degree of imaginable or intelligible perfection. 
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Both imagination and intellect are rectified and perfected by wisdom 
in the concepts which they have of God and by which, they contem- 
plate Him. To this gift and its influence we may apply the words 
of St. Paul, “ Let the word of Christ dwell in you abundantly, in all 
wisdom, teaching and admonishing one another in psalms, hymns, 
and spiritual canticles, singing in grace in your hearts to God” 
(Col. iii. 16). 

II. The Gifts of the Holy Ghost in relation to the Sacred Heart. 
We have now to consider these gifts in relation to the Sacred Heart 
of Jesus. In order to explain this point it is necessary to direct your 
thoughts to the doctrine of the Church concerning the Mission of the 
divine Persons. By mission is to be understood the procession of 
one divine Person from another, having a relation or order to a 
temporal effect. Two things are required for mission with regard to 
the divine Persons: The procession of the Person sent, and some 
temporal term or effect to which the Person comes. This coming to 
creatures is temporal or takes place in time; the procession is eternal. 
Both notions are expressed by our Saviour in the words: “ From 
God I proceeded” the eternal procession—“ and came” into the 
world—the mission or effect or the new mode of existing in time. 
“For I came not of myself, but he sent me” (John viii. 42). 

Although all the divine Persons can not be sent, they can all be 
given and they can all come. A person may give himself or be given 
by himself. The three divine Persons may therefore come to our 
souls, but only two of them can be said to be sent. “ If any one love 
me,” says our Saviour, “ my Father will love him, and we will come 
to him, and will make our abode with him” (John xiv. 23). The 
Father, because He does not in any sense proceed from another, is 
never said to be sent. The Son and the Holy Ghost, because they 
proceed, are the two Persons properly said to be sent and to whom 
the term mission is applied. The Son is sent by the Father, and the 
Holy Ghost by the Father and the Son, according to the words, 
“But when the fulness of time was come, God sent His Son, made 
of a woman, made under the law” (Gal. iv. 4). And “ when the 
Paraclete cometh whom I will send you from the Father, he shall 
give testimony of me” (John xv. 26). Christ, because He has two 
natures, divine and human, can be sent according to both; but as to 
His divine nature He can be sent only by the Father; as to His 
human nature He can be sent by all the divine Persons, because all 
the divine Persons can give command or counsel to His human will. 
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But in the Sacred Scripture Christ is never said to be sent by the 
Holy Ghost. After this explanation it will be easy to understand the 
relation of the gifts of the Holy Ghost to the Sacred Heart of Jesus, 
and how the devotion to that Sacred Heart is calculated to increase 
those gifts in our souls. 

It is of the invisible mission of the divine Persons I here 
speak. This is effected in our souls by the gifts of grace which have 
been merited for us by our Saviour and which come to us from the 
love of His Sacred Heart. 

Of this invisible mission it is said, “ Because you are sons, God 
hath sent the Spirit of His Son into your hearts, crying: Abba, 
Father ” (Gal. iv. 6). Every mission of a divine Person supposes 
some change in the creature. This change effected by the invisible 
mission is nothing else than the impression of sanctifying grace with 
all the virtues and gifts connected with it. By this gift the divine 
persons themselves come to us in a special manner and take up their 
abode within us. This is shown from many places of Sacred Scrip- 
ture and from the words of our divine Saviour Himself, which have 
particular reference to the Holy Ghost because to this Holy Spirit 
our sanctification is attributed. ‘ The charity of God is poured forth 
in our hearts by the Holy Ghost, who is given to us” (Rom. v. 5). 
Christ himself distinctly testifies that the Holy Ghost is given and 
sent to us, and that He sends Him, “I will ask the Father, and he 
shall give you another Paraclete, that he may abide with you for ever, 
the spirit of truth, whom the world can not receive. . . . But 
when the Paraclete cometh, whom I will send from the Father, the 
spirit of truth who proceedeth from the Father, he shall give testi- 
mony of me. .-. . He will teach you all truth” (John xiv. 16, 
xv. 26, xvi. 13). 

The Holy Ghost is given in such a manner that He is said to dwell 
in men, and to make them His temple. “ Know you not that you are 
the temple of God, and that the Spirit of God dwelleth in you?” 
(I. Cor. iii. 16). Or, “ Know you not that your members are the 
temple of the Holy Ghost, who is in you, whom you have from God, 
and you are not your own?” (I. Cor. vi. 19). For you are the temple 
of the living God, as God saith, “I will dwell in them, and walk 
among them, and I will be their God, and they shall be my people” 
(II. Cor. vi. 16). The Holy Ghost dwelling in us vivifies us by His 
gifts, impels us to God, excites to filial confidence in God, gives testi- 
mony that we are the children of God, helps our weakness, asketh 
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for us with “ unspeakable groanings, and according to God, for he 
that searcheth the hearts knoweth what the Spirit desireth ” (Rom. 
viii. 26). By all these expressions of St. Paul, clear mention is made 
of the Person of the Holy Ghost himself, who does not dwell alone 
in us, but together with the Father and the Son. To the Holy Ghost, 
however, this sanctifying work is appropriated, although in reality it 
is the work of the three divine Persons. 

There is one more thought which I wish to express to show how 
this indwelling of the Holy Ghost and the infusion of His gifts may 
be said to come from the Sacred Heart of Jesus. We are members 
of the mystical body of Christ. The gifts were bestowed upon Christ 
Himself, and they superabound to us His children. This thought 
is well expressed by Cardinal Manning in his own clear and elegant 
language: 

“ Now we live under the dispensation of the Holy Ghost. 

Here we must observe that over and above all the graces that have 
ever been given by the Holy Spirit before the Day of Pentecost, we 
have received the special grace of a new dispensation. We who are 
born again, and are members of the mystical body of Christ, are under 
a dispensation of the Holy Ghost, so full and of such manifold grace 
that there is no state of man which is not embraced by it, and in which 
there is not given an abundance of grace exceeding all measure that 
we can conceive, and meted out according to the necessities of each 
individual soul. Our Lord intended this when He said: “ I am come 
that they may have life, and that they may have it abundantly ” 
(John x. 10). Upon all this spiritual grace comes the spiritual 
sonship which we have received. We are made sons of God by 
adoption. The glory of the sons of God is already upon us.* 

Conclusion.—Having explained these heavenly gifts and the man- 
ner of their infusion into the souls of the just; and after having sug- 
gested some thoughts that may show how these gifts come to us 
with grace from the Sacred Heart of Jesus and that we partake of 
them as members of His mystical body. I may now turn your 
reflections once more to those gifts and the order in which they may 
be arranged as steps that lead our souls up to heaven, and this I do in 
the words of the learned and pious Bishop Ullathorne. 

The Prophet Ezechiel, describing the gate of the court that looked 
to the north, says, “ And they went up to it by seven steps and a 
porch was before it” (Ezech. xl. 22). “ By seven steps,” St. 
Gregory says, “ we ascend to the door, as by the seven gifts of the 


* Internal Mission of the Holy Ghost. Ch. i. 
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Holy Ghost we ascend to the kingdom of heaven.” These gifts, as 
enumerated by Isaias, rested on the head of Christ, and thus rest on 
His body which we are. The prophet speaks of them in their 
descending rather than in their ascending order, for undoubtedly 
we ascend from fear to wisdom. “ In our mind the first step of ascent 
is by fear, the second by piety, the third by knowledge, the fourth 
by fortitude, the fifth by counsel, the sixth by understanding, and 
the seventh by wisdom. But what is fear without piety? What is 
piety unguided by knowledge? What, again, is knowledge without 
the power to will? Our knowledge, therefore, must pass into forti- 
tude, that what we know we may do without fear or alarm, and may 
defend the good we have. But fortitude is unsafe without foresight 
and circumspection, which saves us from rushing into presumption 
and coming to a fall. Fortitude must, therefore, ascend to counsel, 
that we may see what is best to be done, and may do it with mag- 
nanimity. But there can be no counsel without understanding teach- 
ing us the evil to be avoided as well as the good to be sought and 
consolidated. For counsel, therefore, we must ascend to under- 
standing. Yet even though understanding be watchful and well in- 
formed, it will need to be matured and applied by wisdom, and what 
understanding discovers wisdom may ripen and bring to its proper 
end.” * 

That we may be alive to these gifts and value them, let us keep in 
mind the warning words of the apostle: “ Extinguish not the Spirit ” 
(I. Thess. v. 19). That is to say, do not hinder salutary inspirations 
being poured into your soul. And again, “ Grieve not the Holy Spirit 
of God” by your resistance; that is to say, yield to the movements 
which He imparts to you: 


* Christian Patience. Lect. ix. 
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ELEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST. 
“ BLESSINGS IN DISGUISE.” 
BY THE VERY REV. F. C. DOYLE, 0.S.B., COUGHTON, ENGLAND. 


“ And they bring to him one deaf and dumb.”—Mark vii. 32. 


SYNOPSIS.—Misfortunes are usually regarded as evils; they are in reality 
“blessings in disguise.” If we accept them in the right spirit, they will 
be for us what they were for him—blessings in disguise. 

I. They lead to God. Prosperity turns men from God, as we may see 
in the case of our first parents, of David, of Solomon, of Nabuchodonosor, 
and of Dives. Misfortune lead them to Him; witness our first parents, 
David, Nabuchodonosor. Solomon, not having experienced misfortune, 
is thought to have persevered in his sins and to have been lost. Of Dives 
Our Lord says, “ He was buried in hell.” 

II. Misfortunes make men pause on the evil way. They make them 
see themselves as others see them, weigh temporal goods at their real 
value. If misfortunes do this, as they certainly do, in the case of the well- 
disposed, they are “ blessings in disguise.” 

III. Misfortunes make men practise many virtues. Thus we see that 
the ills of life are “ blessings in disguise,” 1, leading men to God; 2, arrest- 
ing them on the evil way; 3, causing them to practise many virtues. 

Conclusion.—Not to regard the ills of life as unmitigated evils, but as 
blessings; not to murmur against them, but to regard God, who sends 
them, as a wise, loving Father who knows what is best for our eternal 
well-being. 


Misfortunes, afflictions, sorrows, disease, and death are looked upon 
by men as unmitigated evils. They flee from them and leave no 
means untried to escape their stinging touch, whether that is laid 
upon their sensitive flesh or on their still more sensitive spirits. They 
are quite right in so doing; but they are not right in regarding them 
as wholly evil. When considered calmly, dispassionately, with the 
eyes of faith, they reveal themselves to us in quite a different light. 
Their evil side turns out to be but their outward seeming; they are 
in reality blessings in disguise. 

Therefore, let us to-day prove to ourselves that what are called 
the ills of life are really blessings, since they lead us to God, arrest us 
on a way which ends in destruction and cause us to practise many 
Christian virtues. 

I. Isay, then, that misfortunes, or what are termed the ills of life, 
lead men to God, if, as we have said, they are properly disposed. In 
order to bring home to yourselves this truth, put before your mind’s 
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eye the image of one whom the world regards as a prosperous man. 
He has a sufficiency of this world’s wealth; he has a well regulated 
family; his friends are numerous and influential; his position in 
society is one of honor; his good name is a thing to conjure with: 
his profession or his business is in a flourishing condition; it is to 
him a source whence day by day wealth flows into his coffers and 
accumulates. This is a state of things which is not conducive to his 
spiritual well-being; for uninterrupted prosperity gradually removes 
aman from God. The acquisition of wealth and of all that wealth is 
able to command begins to absorb his attention; it captivates his 
affections ; it blinds his eyes to the life beyond the grave; it makes 
the world appear to him as a heaven in which he may take his rest; 
till, by degrees, he begins to live for himself, for his own gratifica- 
tion, and forgets that there is over him a Master for whom he holds 
all these good things in trust, Who will exact from him a strict 
account of their administration. 

This is no fanciful picture. Its reality is set before us in the pages 
of Holy Writ. Our first parents, when placed by God in the garden 
of paradise, were in this state of prosperity, shielded from every 
ill and burdened with the weight of only one easy commandment. 
Their unmixed prosperity led them to forget their God, their bene- 
factor, and to transgress this law. David, when everything went 
well with him, fell away from the innocence in which he had hitherto 
lived. Solomon lost his virtue and his wisdom when he abounded 
with wealth, with power, and with honor such as no king of Israel, 
either before his time or after it, had ever possessed. Nabucho- 
donosor puffed up with pride at the magnificence the wealth and the 
power with which his prosperous reign had endowed him, went so 
far as to attribute his greatness to himself, as if he were a god. Does 
not Our Lord, in one of His parables, make this fact, that prosperity 
removes man from God, startlingly evident to us? Does He not tell 
us of a prosperous man, who fared sumptuously every day; who 
was clothed in purple and fine linen; who was so selfish and so taken 
up with his own beatitude as not to know of the wretchedness and 
the misery that sat at the very gates of his palatial abode, craving 
for the crumbs that fell from his table and yet not receiving them? 
To him and to the others just mentioned their prosperity was a real 
evil, because it led them away from their true end, their true beati- 
tude. 

Misfortunes, reverses of various kinds, bereavements, and the other 
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ills of life, which are blessings in disguise, do not do this—they lead 
to God. The ruler of Capharnaum, for instance, was environed 
with the apparent good things of life, and he might have been turned 
by them out of the right path and have ended as so many other 
prosperous men have ended. But a blessing in disguise was sent to 
him. Sickness, the forerunner of death, darkened his door. It 
looked around on all the good things that made his life a pleasant 
one, and, selecting the most precious, laid hold of it, and it was 
about to carry that treasure off. This brought him to his senses. 
His eyes were opened and he saw. What did he see? That wealth 
is unstable and incapable of fully satisfying the heart; that his most 
precious treasure might be snatched from him; his honor and his 
good name might be at the mercy of the envious; that all earthly 
good things are transitory. Only one stable, imperishable good stood 
up before him. God was there, and to Him he turned. So, also, was 
it with the others, though not with all. Our first parents’ eyes also 
were opened by their misfortune, though they at first fled from God; 
yet that merciful Father sought them and turned them to Himself. 
David rose from his sin, and when evils thronged in upon him in 
punishment of it, they turned him also to his God. Nabuchodonosor, 
when driven out from among men, his heart made like unto that of 
a beast, his dwelling among the wild asses, and his body wet with 
the dew of heaven, turned at last to the Lord and recognized that 
“the Most High ruleth in the kingdom of men and setteth over it 
whomsoever it shall please him.” No such misfortunes visited 
Solomon and Dives. Their prosperity turned them from God; but 
the others were brought to His feet by what appeared to men to be 
unmitigated evils, but which were blessings in disguise. Therefore, 
what are regarded as the ills of life may, with truth, be called bless- 
ings, for their tendency is to lead men to God. 

II. This leading of men to God is not, however, the first blessing 
that misfortune confers upon them. Before men go to Him these 
so-called ills of life bring them to a standstill on the broad, smooth, 
steep, downward way that ends in destruction. They pull them up 
short and give them time to look around them and to think. What 
is the truth which that sudden halt and the pause for reflection 
granted by that halt? what, I say, is the truth which they flash upon 
them? It is that their unmixed prosperity has caused them to act and 
to live as the beggar set on horseback is said by the proverb to have 
acted and lived. Their good fortune has accumulated for them 
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immense wealth. That wealth and all the adjuncts that it is able 
to procure have puffed them up with pride. Then, while ignobly 
truckling to others even more abundantly provided with what are 
called the good things of life than they themselves are, and striving 
to gain an entrance into that society which is for them as an earthly 
paradise, they lift up their heads and look down with supreme con- 
tempt upon men far more worthy than they are. How insolent they 
are in their intercourse with the toiling masses! How base in their 
cringing servility to the aristocratic few! How selfish in gratifying 
their fancied wants! How inexorably hard toward the poor! How 
absorbed in the pursuit of still greater wealth! How avaricious to 
acquire more and more! This is the portrait of themselves presented 
to their eyes during the pause which misfortune brings in their 
career. They have been playing fantastic tricks before high heaven, 
ridiculous, absurd, and malignant enough to make the angels weep, 
while the cynical world sneered at their pomp and scorned them for 
their folly. What a blessing is this! To see themselves as others 
see them; that riches, in which they trusted, are slipping away from 
them; that so-called friends are becoming cold; that their tongues 
are wagging against them; that their malignant scoffs and sneers 
are setting the worldly-minded into fits of merriment at their ex- 
pense. All this is bitter, but it is a healthful bitterness. It causes 
them to pause, to think, to see the truth, and then to strip themselves 
of the foolish pride and selfishness with which prosperity has swathed 
them round, and in all humility to turn their faces away from the 
abyss toward which they were striding, and to climb their way back 
to wisdom, to consolation, to God. To such as these, misfortune 
has been a blessing in disguise. It has arrested them on the down- 
ward path, enabled them to think and to turn to God. 

III. It does more than this; for, after arresting them in the midst 
of their downward career, and leading them to God, it causes them 
to practise many Christian virtues. Once more consider the action 
of the ruler, when, after going to Jesus, he returned to his house and 
found that his son had been snatched from the jaws of death. What 
did he do? “He believed.” He received the divine gift of faith. 
That faith, you may be certain, was not a dead thing. It became for 
him a principle of spiritual life. It manifested itself in action. “ He 
believed,” not only in the divinity of Christ, but in the law which 
Christ came on earth to perfect. That law, with its many enact- 
ments, is built upon two comprehensive precepts—the love of God 
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and the love of our neighbor. As the test of a man’s love of God 
is the love of his neighbor, it will be evident that the misfortune 
| which befell the ruler, which arrested him on the broad way, and led 
| him to Christ, would make him practise this virtue of charity, and 
practise it in an eminent degree. Why so? Because misfortunes, 
troubles, and the other ills of life give men an experimental knowl- 
edge of the pain and the misery which these inflict upon the sensitive 
hearts of their fellows. No amount of reading or of study can do 
this so effectually. A prosperous, healthy, happy man can know in 
only a very faint, indistinct, theoretic sort of way what it is to be 
poor, to be sick, to be unfortunate, betrayed, maligned, and hated. 
But when these ills fall upon himself, when he meets with reverses, 
when his bodily strength fails, when friends desert him, and the 
tongues of calumniators wound him, his knowledge of these ills 
stands out clear, distinct. He feelingly knows what before was but 
asa problem. He is drawn out of himself, and looking around he 
beholds his brethren writhing in bodily or in mental pain under the 
stroke of adverse fortune. Having himself felt its smart, he knows 
how others feel it. He compassionates them. He tries to soothe 
them. He helps them in their poverty. He visits them in their sick- 
ness. He consoles them in their sorrows. Thus, he puts in practice 
the great precept of charity toward his fellow men. Loving those 
who thus stand before his eyes in distress, he turns toward the # 
great God, the great Father who has inflicted the chastisement. He 
submits himself to Him. He humbles himself before Him. He | 
acknowledges that what has pained him is a blessing from His hands, 
though a disguised one, and he loves Him. A proof of that love 
is now seen in his conduct. He is no longer proud, disdainful, and 
contemptuous toward others. He no longer issues to his inferiors 
commands couched in language unseemly, even when addressed 
toa dog. He no longer makes of wealth his god, nor pursues its 
acquisition with the greed of passion. He knows that it will eventu- 
ally slip from his hands, that he can not carry one single coin with 
him into eternity. Therefore, he fastens his heart on God and makes 
the love of Him the aim of his existence. Misfortune has made 
him do this. It first arrested him in his career toward the abyss; it 
next led him to God; and, lastly, it made him “ believe ” and practise 
what God has willed to be the law of life and the key to the heavenly 
kingdom. Therefore, we repeat once more, the various ills of life 
are in reality “ blessings in disguise.” 
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Conclusion.—What, then, must be our resolution after coming to 
this conclusion? It must be to change our notions about the crosses, 
the reverses, the sorrows, and the troubles incident to our life in this 
vale of tears. Not to regard them as unmitigated evils. Not to 
murmur against them. Not to ask with petulance, “ What have | 
done that God should treat me so?” They are not evils; they are, in 
a sense, benefits. If you were walking toward the brink of an abyss, 
and some one were to roughly seize you and fling you to the earth, 
his action, though startlingly rude and apparently hostile, would be 
a real kindness. If you were entering a train which you thought was 
going to your home, but which would in reality take you hundreds 
of miles away from it, any one who should lay hold of you and pre- 
vent you from so doing would be rightly regarding you as a friend 
and not as an enemy. If you were about to sign a deed that would 
utterly ruin your worldly prospects, and one who knew this were to 
strike the pen from your hand, you would be profuse in your thanks. 
Now these are the benefits which God confers upon you by sending 
you these apparent evils. Therefore, do not regard them as evils, 
but as blessings in disguise. Consequently, never murmur against 
them. This must be your second resolve. You do not murmur 
against those who give you wise but unpalatable advice. It is dis- 
agreeable at first, but your good sense eventually approves of it, and 
you accept it. Lastly, you must never say, “ Why does God afflict 
me so?” Compared with God, you are but as a child compared with 
its parents. A child often cries, laments, and it is grievously troubled 
because it is not allowed to do what it pleases—to play, for instance, 
with fire, to handle a razor, to eat what would be injurious. The 
parents see the danger and prevent it; the child, however, is, for the 
moment, grieved; but it is saved from wounds, from sickness, per- 
haps from death. By acting thus you will be led on a safe path to the 
heavenly kingdom, and there, in the fruition of eternal beatitude, 
you will thank God for sending you these blessings in disguise, 
blessings which have arrested you in a career that might have ended 
disastrously, which have led you to an intimate union with your 
God, and caused you to practise virtues which He will crown with 
the never-fading glory of heaven. 
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ON KINDNESS TO THE POOR. 


BY THE VERY REV. P. A. SHEEHAN, D.D., DONERAILE, IRELAND. 


“Religion clean and undefiled before God and the Father is this: to visit 
the fatherless and the widows in their tribulation: and to keep one’s self un- 
spotted from this world.”—James i. 27. 


SYNOPSIS.—God’s design is that man should fit himself for heaven by 
trial and suffering. Hence all men must carry some cross. The angel 
of sorrow the minister of heaven. Jesus our model in suffering. The 
feeling of reverence and sympathy we have for Jesus suffering. The 
respect the world has for one in affliction. Sufferings of the poor. The 
poverty of Christ. The world’s opinion of Christ—of the poor of the 
day. Our treatment of the poor. Motives for such treatment. Christ 
left us His poor as a special legacy. Our judgment known from our 
treatment of the poor. 


It seems to be part of the inscrutable designs of God’s providence, 
my brethren, that our life here below should be a bitter probation of 
our worthiness to be hereafter numbered among the children of God. 
It is by no figure of rhetoric that this world is named “a valley of 
tears.” By all men, at some period or other of their lives, and by a 
very large class during their whole lives, the days are numbered by 
the toils and privations that are endured, and the nights are re- 
membered not by pleasant dreams, but by their bitter weepings and 
watchings. The Angel of Sorrow, that great and awful minister of 
heaven that held the cup to the lips of Jesus in the garden, and 
struck, with no very tender hand, indeed, the seven-edged sword 
through the heart of the Virgin Mother, has built for himself a 
sanctuary in our midst, through which it is needful that all should 
pass, if they would be purified of earthly dross, and made less 
unworthy of being admitted into the high society of heaven. Of the 
spiritual and eternal results of the ministrations of this Great Spirit 
I do not speak to-day ; but it can hardly have escaped your notice that 
sorrow lends to its victim something of the holiness and beauty of 
heaven, a nameless grace, a nameless dignity that challenges our 
reverence, and enlists our sympathy and love. Jesus in heaven we 
worship and fear ; Jesus in the Tabernacle we worship and love; but 
for Jesus, haggard and pale and blood-stained in Gethsemane, and 
for Jesus, torn and soiled and dying upon Calvary, in a word, for 
Jesus under the hands of the Angel of Sorrow, we have a feeling, not 
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so much of fear, nor yet of worship, but of deepest reverence, and 
holiest awe, and tenderest human sympathy. Mary, our Mother, too, 
is at all times very beautiful to us—beautiful as the tender maiden 
consecrating her virginity to God in the temple, beautiful as the 
Virgin Mother, bending over her babe at Bethlehem, beautiful in her 
mother’s pride when men threw their garments at the feet of Jesus 
and shouted hosannas for their King; but beautiful, most of all, as 
she passed through the Sanctuary of the Angel of Sorrow, in that 
most awful hour, on Calvary, when the dead walked around her, and 
the darkness hung above her, a darkness relieved only by the white 
body of her dead Son. The sanctity of death had then intensified 
the love of Mary for Jesus, and the sanctity of grief has made for 
all time Mary very dear to us. 

The blind man, with his eyes upturned to a light that never enters 
them, gropes his way along the streets of the city; and, in the most 
crowded thoroughfares, men, however intent on business, will stand 
aside and let him pass. It is the respect that is due to the afflicted one. 

In some gay scene, where the laugh and the song and the jest are 
heard, the black raiment of mourning for a moment appears, and 
every tongue is hushed in reverential silence. It is the sanctity of 
death and the sanctity of grief that overawes men. 

On the features of one whose young life has scarcely opened, the 
hand of Death is already very legibly imprinted. His life is ebbing 
away, very slowly, but ever so surely. Instinctively you uncover 
your head in mute deference, for you know that he is passing under 
the hands of the Angel of Sorrow, and will very soon enter the 
portals of the Angel of Death. 

My dearly beloved, there is a class to whom this Angel of Sorrow 
is no passing visitant, bearing for the moment an angry commission 
from heaven to strike suddenly and strongly, and then to heal and 
depart ; but to whom he is the faithful companion of a life pilgrimage, 
steadfast as their guardian angel, with them in sickness, and with 
them in health; with them in labor, and with them in leisure; with 
them when waking, and with them in sleep; with them in youth, 
and not tiring of their old age; with them when they are in the state 
of grace, and with them (but, ah! how bitter then the companionship 
when they have forsaken their only hope, and lost God’s friendship 
and love. Ever mingling tears with their bread and sorrow with 
their drink; bending over their cradles to tutor them in suffering, 
and bending over their deathbeds, perhaps to prolong their agonies. 
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You do not misunderstand me, my brethren. You know of whom I 
speak. You know well the sunken face for which Hunger is running 
a race with Death; you know well the ragged raiment, the sport of 
every passing wind; you know well the forms ever bent downward, 
as if in mute entreaty of their Mother Earth not to refuse them a 
last resting place. They are those little ones so very dear to Christ— 
the poor. For them I earnestly bespeak your highest reverence and 
your warmest sympathy. 

To many, perhaps, my brethren, it will sound a strange and novel 
Gospel that our highest reverence is due not any longer to wealth 
or strength, physical or intellectual, but to poverty, and weakness, 
and suffering. The witchery of the world at times will cast a strange 
glamor over us, but if it has not altogether blinded us, the light of 
God’s revelation will shine through, and in that light the Gospel 
that I have spoken of stands out in its truth and beauty. For is it 
not written that the God of this universe adopted, elevated, and sanc- 
tified the state of poverty ; that He chose a stable for His birthplace, 
with the beasts of the field for His nurses, and a scaffold for His 
deathbed, with malefactors for His companions, and the lowliest of 
virgins to be His mother, and the poorest of artisans to be His 
reputed father, and rude, weak, illiterate fishermen to be the bearers 
of His name and mission to the world. No palatial residences had 
He. “ The foxes have their holes, and the birds of heaven have their 
nests, but the Son of Man has not whereon to lay his head.” No 
purple or fine linen, but the one seamless garment which His mother 
wove. No sumptuous repasts. A little honey and fried fish were to 
Him and His disciples a luxury. And in His last agony, when the 
fever of suffering wrung from Him those words, “I thirst,” there 
was no friend near to give the dying God one drop of water. 

The world, apparently, has not changed much in its opinions since 
then. To the world of that time the Son of God was a “ worm and 
no man, the reproach of men, and the outcast of the people.” To the 
world of to-day the poor are very much the same; but the world of 
to-day is loth to use strong expressions. 

To the world of that time its Redeemer was “ despised and the 
most abject of men, a man of sorrow, and acquainted with infirmity, 
one cursed by God and afflicted.” And we in our selfish sinlessness 
are very eager to attribute the afflictions of the poor to God’s anger, 
and not to His love; we are too fond of regarding sorrow as invari- 
ably the penalty of sin, and too prone to forget that God chastises 
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whom He loves. “Cursed of God, and afflicted.” Afflicted, very 
true, indeed. Cursed of God, not by any means. Nay, rather let ys 
add another beatitude to the seven: “ Blessed of God are the poor, in 
that they are most like His Son, Christ Jesus.” 

This likeness of special sanctity, which sorrow had imparted to 
Jesus in common with His poor, Christ did not fail to recognize and 
specially regard. We do not read that by any harsh word or im- 
perious gestures He ever repelled from Him the child of sorrow. It 
is true that to all He was uniformly mild; “ the bruised reed he would 
not break, and the smoking flax he would not extinguish;” but in 
His dealings with the poor He seemed to have exhausted all the treas- 
ures of His charity, so reverentially, and tenderly, and benignantly 
did He treat them. He had but one answer to their plaintive prayers: 
“ What will ye that I should do unto ye?” and but one word of 
dismissal, “Go in peace.” And, identifying Himself with them, He 
left them as a most precious legacy to His faithful with a solemn 
reminder, that to many will sound as a threat, but in which you will 
recognize the promise of a great blessing, “ Whatever you do to the 
least of those little ones, that you do unto me.” And He has declared 
that kindness for the poor will be the final test of our fitness to be 
admitted as the children of Him whose mercy is over all His works, 

Had I not, my brethren, such a high example to prove that respect 
may be blended with sympathy, and in union with it be concentrated 
on an object well deserving of both, I should hesitate to ask your 
pity for the poor after having made such a high demand upon your 
reverence. The motives on which I rest the appeal are scarcely so 
exalted and supernatural as those on which I based the demand; I 
address myself rather to the deeply founded sympathies of our 
nature than to your knowledge or appreciation of revealed truth. 
Be his poverty ever so squalid, we can not but recognize in the poor 
man a brother bound to us by a triple tie of birth, and redemption, 
and destiny. Regenerated by the same spiritual birth, redeemed by 
the same most precious blood, member of the same mystic body, par- 
taker of the same life-giving bread, and with title-deeds to heaven 
as valid as our own, he claims the respect that is due to his high 
position. 

But God has touched him with sorrow, and bending under the 
trying dispensation he cries to us from his cheerless home or the 
desolate street, ‘‘ Have pity on me, have pity on me, at least you, my 
friends, for the hand of the Lord hath touched me.” 
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Those who know the poor, my brethren, are witnesses of many a 
harrowing scene. They tell us of the strong man, bound by the fiery 
bands of fever to a wretched pallet, waking from the horrors of 
delirium to the still more dreadful horror of finding his children 
starving. They tell of the pale, wasted mother who tries to still her 
children’s cries for bread by proving to them that they are really not 
hungry. They tell of the little faces that were robbed in the very 
cradle of the smiles they brought from heaven. They tell of those 
whom God has reduced from affluence to poverty, exchanging their 
silks for serge, and weaving for them a coronet of thorns. They tell 
of weary lives, of broken hearts, of health unenjoyed, of sickness 
unsolaced. And, as if the tale were not eloquent enough, they tell 
us that the poor claim a fellowship in suffering with us; a fellow- 
ship that death will not dissolve, but only change into another, not 
more holy, but more happy fellowship. 

They remind us that there are few who have not eaten their bread 
in sorrow. That, as Christians, we are all toiling up, with aching 
hearts and bleeding feet, that steep hill upon whose summit the soul 
of our Master was wrested from Him by suffering. On the poor, 
more than on others, does the weary journey press. To them the 
temptation oftenest suggests itself to slip away from the throng 
and in silence and sorrow bless their God and die. Should any of 
you, my dearly beloved, choose to wrap yourself in stolid selfishness, 
and confiding in your own strength, essay to climb the altar-stairs of 
Calvary, heedless of your weaker brethren that fall by the way, I 
doubt if your efforts will be successful. But, in the impossible hy- 
pothesis, that you shall come before your Judge immaculate and 
unstained, and even with a mite of fasting and prayer, it might 
happen that He would ask you, as He asked Cain of old, “ Where is 
thy brother?” and it will profit you as little as it profited him to 
answer, “ Lord, who hath given me charge over my brother? ” 

On the other hand, should you, mindful of your Master’s bequest, 
lighten the load of sorrow that presses on His poor, He will not be 
forgetful of the promises He has made. You will come into your 
Father’s presence with some human frailties and imperfections not 
altogether atoned for, but bearing in either hand a brother or a sister 
whom you shall have saved from sin or starvation. In the con- 
fidence of a Catholic faith you will try to cry to Him, “ I have sinned, 
what shall I do to thee, O guardian of men?” But He will anticipate 
your cry of penitence with a word of assurance and a word of wel- 
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come. “ Whatever you have done to the least of these little ones, yoy 
have done unto me.’ 

“Well done, good and faithful servant; because thou hast been 
faithful over few things, I will place thee over many. Enter into 
the joy of the Lord.” 





FEAST OF THE ASSUMPTION. 
THE ASSUMPTION OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN MARY, 


BY THE VERY REV, ALEX. MAC DONALD, D.D., ST. ANDREWS, N. §S. 


“T was exalted like the cedar in Lebanon, and the cypress in Mount Sion; 
like the palm in Cades, and the rose in Jericho; like as the fair olive in the 
open fields, and the plane- tree in the highways, by the fountains of water, was 
I exalted.’ Epistle of the Festival. 

“ Arise, O Lord, into thy rest, thou and the ark which thou hast sancti- 
fied.” —Ps. cxxxi. 8. 


SYNOPSIS.—Our Lord’s ascension; our Lady’s assumption. He rose by 
His own power from the dead, and went up into heaven; she was raised 
by His power from the dead, ‘and taken up into heaven. The body that 
He took from her He took up into His rest, nor did He leave her virginal 
body to molder in the grave. So the Church holds, without as yet de- 
fining it to be of faith. 1. The Ark of the Covenant a type of our Lady. 
The ark built in the desert, a symbol of our place of exile; encased tn 
gold; symbol of God’s grace; bearing within it the manna, a figure of the 
Eucharistic Bread; the sure defense of Israel; figure of her who is “ the 
defense of many truths”; taken up at last into its resting-place in the 
temple, as she was taken. up into heaven. 2. The Apostolic Church an 
eye-witness of the assumption. Memory of the fact passes into a tradi- 
tion; the tradition interwoven with legend; treasured withal in the 
mind of the Church; embodied in her liturgy; growing clearer and 
Stronger; finding firmest support in the dogma of the Immaculate Con- 
ception. 3. Rational grounds of our belief in Mary’s corporal assumption: 
(a) Her spotless purity of body and soul. (b) Her exceptional status 
among all the children of Adam. (c) Her likeness to her Son. (d) Her 
dignity as the Mother of God. (e) Her sinless conception and sinless life. 

Conclusion.—Disobedience closed the gates of the earthly paradise 
to Eve; obedience opened the gates of the heavenly paradise to Mary. 
Death but an incident of her journey to heaven. Her gentle passing 
from this earthly scene. Yields up her life to Love. Our Lord passed 
in the spring-month, when the seed is sown; our Lady in the harvest- 
month, when the fruits are gathered. 


Our blessed Lord rose from the dead by His own power, and by 
His own power He went up into His rest. In this He is without 
example. The festival which we celebrate to-day commemorates the 
resurrection and taking up into her rest of the virgin mother who 
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pore Him, the ark that from the first was holy to the Lord. Holding 
to the form of sound words, as the apostle enjoins, the Church speaks 
of the one event as the Ascension, of the other as the Assumption. In 
these two words is implied all the difference that divides the Creator 
from the creature. Mary was a creature, pure, and sinless, and per- 
fect, and the mother of God; but a creature withal. Therefore, had 
death, in the natural course of things, dominion over her, as being a 
creature and a child of Adam, made up of body and soul. Therefore, 
in death she would have lain forever, had she not been raised from 
the dead. And, therefore, too, on earth she would forever have re- 
mained, had she not been taken up into heaven. For this is precisely 
what assumption means: not a going up, which is active, but a taking 
up, which is passive on the part of the person who is taken; which is 
done to the person who is assumed, not done by the person who is 
assumed. On the other hand, He who was born of Mary is man 
indeed, else He had not been born of a woman, or died upon a cross. 
But while He is as truly and really man as He truly and really is God, 
He is God in a more absolute sense than He is man. For He who 
was born of Mary is a divine person, having two natures, a divine 
andahuman. The divine is His own from all eternity ; the human He 
took upon Himself in the fulness of time. And the nature that He took 
upon Him He took up with Him into heaven. Nor did He leave her 
of whom He took it, when she, too, had paid the common debt of 
nature, to moulder in the grave. So much the Church implies, with- 
out defining it to be of faith, in keeping the feast of her assumption. 
To the Israelites of old all things divine happened in figure, as the 
apostle tells us. And so, in the Old Testament, we find many types 
or figures of the Blessed Virgin. Notable among these is the ark of 
the covenant, a name familiar as one of the titles we give our Lady 
in her litany. The ark was built in the desert, itself symbolic of our 
place of exile here below. It was overlaid with purest gold, within 
and without, and bore within it the “ bread of angels”; just as the 
sinless virgin, who from the first was full of grace, which is God’s 
own gold, bore within her chaste womb the Holy One who is become 
the true Bread of Angels and the Manna of Life. The ark went with 
the people of Israel in their wanderings through the wilderness till 
they reached the promised land, and was their unfailing defence 
against their foes, as she whom it typified is the unfailing defence 
of God’s people during their pilgrimage in this world; she who has 
“stamped out all heresies, herself alone.” And as the perishable ark 
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of the Old Covenant was taken up into the earthly Jerusalem and 
rested at last in the temple built by Solomon, so was the living and 
imperishable ark of the New Covenant taken up by the new Solomon 
into the heavenly Jerusalem, there to dwell forever in a house not 
made with hands. Such is the mystic meaning which Saint Thomas 
of Aquin, in his commentary on the Angelical Salutation, finds in 
those words of the Psalmist, “ Arise, O Lord, into thy rest, thou and 
the ark that thou hast made holy.” 

The Apostolic Church was an eyewitness to the fact of the virgin’s 
corporal assumption. And the memory of it was enshrined in the 
consciousness of the faithful who were gathered at the time in Jeru- 
salem. But it was a time of stress and a time of trial to the infant 
Church, when the Mother who had nursed it so tenderly was taken 
away. First the Jews sought its life. Then came the conquering 
Romans, who crushed the Jews and sacked their ancient city, until 
there was not left of it a stone upon a stone. Hence the faithful were 
scattered in every land, and the memory of Mary’s assumption passed 
into a tradition, which presently became interwoven with legend, 
thus losing its value as testimony to an event which else might have 
been, in an historical point of view, better accredited by authentic 
records. But in the deep heart of the Church the tradition was treas- 
ured up, and soon found oral expression in her liturgy. The Sacra- 
mentary compiled by Pope Gregory the Great from the older one 
of Pope Gelasius contains a prayer set for the Mass of the As- 
sumption, which mentions “the festival of this day on which the 
Blessed Mother of God underwent the death of the body,” and ends 
with the words, “‘ Yet the bonds of death could not hold her who 
begot thy Incarnate Son” (Cf. Benedict xiv., De Festis B. Marae 
Virginis, cap. viii.). The faith of the Roman Church is made vocal 
in this prayer. In the East, the tradition as to the Virgin’s temporal 
death seems to have become obscured during the fourth century, for 
St. Epiphanius will not say, “ Whether she died or remained im- 
mortal” (Haer. 78). The saint, therefore, was of opinion that 
she may have entered upon life unending without having passed 
through the portals of death. That she did die, however, “ the 
Catholic Church,” according to Cardinal Baronius, “ suffers not 
to be called in question. As she knows her to have been human, so 
she declares that she yielded to the stern law of every human lot” 
(Ad Annum Christi 48, nn. 11, 12). But the pious belief in her 
corporal assumption, though clouded with doubt at times in the mind 
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of one or other theologian, in the mind of the Church was never 
clouded and has never waned. On the contrary, with the growth of 
years it has everywhere kept growing stronger, until it has rounded 
into full-orbed certainty. Indeed, the dogma of the Immaculate 
Conception may be said to have paved the way for a complemental 
dogma. Out of the white light of sinlessness that surrounds the 
Immaculate Virgin may any day be woven for her this final crown 
of glory. And then will our earth catch a reflex of “ the great sign ” 
which, to the rapt gaze of the seer of Patmos, “ Appeared in heaven: 
a woman clothed with the sun, and the moon under her feet, and on 
her head a crown of twelve stars ” (Apoc. xii. 1). 

Mary’s spotless purity of body and soul, her exceptional place 
among all the children of Adam, her likeness to her divine Son, her 
dignity as Mother of God, her stainless conception and stainless life, 
all bespeak for her the privilege of corporal assumption into heaven. 

Purer than the angels of God was Mary His Mother. After the 
divine purity, her purity was the greatest, and none was like unto 
hers. Her soul was the mirror, her body the throne of the All Holy, 
the All Pure. She was clothed with the Sun of Purity. But perfect 
purity can no more consist with corruption than can light with 
darkness. ‘‘ He that soweth in the flesh,” says the apostle, “ of the 
flesh also shall reap corruption” (Gal. vi. 8). Mary never sowed 
in the flesh; of the flesh, then, she did not reap corruption. The 
seed of God’s word that was sown in her chaste womb did but en- 
hance her purity: it made her a mother, and left her a virgin. Was 
the fragrance of that virginal purity turned by death into fetidness? 
God forbid! In that body was no germ of decay: no food was 
there for the grave-worm to feed on. A Rose of Viterbo kept her 
baptismal purity unsullied, and her body lies incorrupt to this day. A 
Margaret of Cortona, by the austerities of penance, won back her 
baptismal dowry, and her body also has put on incorruption. But 
purer beyond compare than rose or pearl was the body of the sinless 
Virgin, of which no relic on earth has ever been seen or heard of; 
which this sinful world was not worthy to hold, and which we, there- 
fore, believe to be enthroned in heaven. 

Mary was exceptional in all things. Among the children of Adam 
she stands alone and apart— 


“Our tainted nature’s solitary boast.” 


Singular she was in her stainless conception ; singular in her sinless 
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life; singular in her purity, her virginity, her divine motherhood ; 
singular in the union of virginity and maternity in one perfect pattern 
of womanhood; singular in the unfathomed depth of her sorrows 
and the unimaginable height of her joys. Shall not this signal 
singularity of exception to the lot of those who live warrant a crown- 
ing exception to the lot of those who die? Die, indeed, she must, 
for “ it is decreed unto men once to die,” and she was of the race of 
mortals. But having once paid the debt of nature, she was quit of 
all debt to nature’s laws. 

Of all her creatures Mary bore the closest likeness to her divine 
Son. She was like Him as God, as like as it is possible for a human 
creature to be, though here in truth all human and all created like- 
ness falls infinitely short. She was like Him as man, or, rather, 
as man He was like her. Surely the Son was like His Virgin Mother 
in physical features, in moral qualities. The face on which the angels 
long to gazed got its comeliness from hers; the eyes gave back the 
light of Mary’s eyes; the voice that thrilled the hearer had caught 
its tone and accents from Mary’s voice; and the heart that was meek 
and lowly throbbed in unison with a mother-heart that was meek 
and lowly, too. In purity, in sinlessness, in love, they were alike. 
As one soul were they in their sorrows and in their joys. Undivided 
in life, they should not in death be divided. As He died, then, and 
rose from the dead, and went up into heaven, so we believe that she 
died, and was raised from the dead, and taken up into heaven; that 
where the Son was there the Mother should be also. 

Yes; we believe that the Mother is where the Son is, for the Son 
is God. The ties between Mother and Son, how close are they, how 
tender, how holy, even in the order of nature! What must these ties 
have been when grace joined hands with nature to weave them! 
And would this Son who loved His Mother as never son loved 
mother before or since suffer her virginal body to moulder in the 
tomb? It were almost impiety to think so. Others He raised from 
the grave, some to a mortal life, some to immortality; much more 
would He deliver His own Mother from the bonds of death. After 
the death of Our Lord on Calvary, St. Matthew tells us, “ The 
graves were opened, and many bodies of the saints that had slept 
arose, and coming out of the tombs after his resurrection, came into 
the holy city, and appeared to many” (Matt. xxvii. 52). Not to 
a mortal life were those saints of the Old Testament raised, to dwell 
again on earth with men, as Lazarus did. “ And is it conceivable,” 
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asks Cardinal Newman, “that the law of the grave should admit 
of relaxation in their case, and not inhers? Therefore we confidently 
say that Our Lord, having preserved her from sin and the con- 
sequences of sin by His Passion, lost no time in pouring out the full 
merits of that Passion upon her body as well as her soul” (Medi- 
tations and Devotions, p. 63). 

Death is the doom of all things that live upon the earth. In the 
case of the creatures that are below man, not only is death the law 
of their nature, but it is the only natural goal of their being. They 
are wholly of the earth, and so go wholly back again into the earth, 
when their little day of life is over. But with man it is otherwise. 
Man is not wholly of the earth. Part of him is of the earth, and, 
therefore, mortal; but the better part of him is from God, made in 
His likeness, and, therefore, immortal. The earthly part of him, 
in obedience to the law of its nature, tends to fall back into the earth 
whence it was first taken. And so far as this, death is man’s natural 
lot. But—and here an anomaly offers itselfi—the connatural state of 
the immortal part of him is to be united with the mortal part so as 
to form with it one nature and one person. From this alone we 
should infer that the Author of man never meant him to exist in 
a purely natural state, or play a purely natural part in the world. 
He meant man from the first to exist in a supernatural state, and, 
as Aristotle phrases it, “To play the immortal.” Viewing man, 
therefore, not in that anomalous state of pure nature in which he 
never was and never was meant to be, but in that high estate so be- 
fitting his nature in which God placed him from the first, we find 
him exempt from the law of organic dissolution that reigns in 
every other organism. Plainly, then, in man, death is, as the apostle 
has it, the wages of sin. Prevent the cause, and you prevent the 
effect—in man before the fall. Our Lord as man was sinless, yet as 
man He died. But remove the cause entirely, and you do away with 
the reason for the effect, which, if it exist in fact, must be traced 
to some other cause. Nay, more, you establish a right, in the one in 
whose own person no cause of death is found, to be freed from that 
which follows death, but is separable from it, namely, corruption. Lia- 
bility to corruption in man there was from the first, till nature should 
be confirmed in grace. But the actual return of the body into kin- 
dred dust is the direct result of the curse pronounced upon the first 
sinful pair. 

Of all who ever lived on this earth, two, and two only, there were 
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in whom was found no cause of death and no germ of corruption: 
our Blessed Lord and His Virgin Mother. In Him the right to 
incorruption was both inherent by nature and acquired by merit; in 
her it sprang from that fulness of grace which freed her, through 
His foreseen merits, from all stain of sin, and was likewise by 
merit acquired. He was the second Adam, she the second Eve. 
And as the first Adam and first Eve forfeited their right to incor- 
ruption by disobedience, the second Adam and second Eve by their 
obedience won a right to incorruption. Yet was it an obedience 
even unto death. In sooth, they both of them were mortal, He having 
assumed, she having inherited, a mortal nature. Adam and Eve 
were at first immortal as a matter of right, which right was none 
the less liable to forefeiture; they became mortal as a matter of 
fact. Jesus and Mary were mortal as a matter of fact, but by right 
of sinlessness and by virtue of obedience unto death they won in- 
corruption and immortality. 

The doctrine of Mary’s corporal assumption is thus the legitimate 
corollary of the dogma of her sinless conception. If others were 
taken up body and soul into heaven after death, as we believe that 
some were, it was by an altogether exceptional privilege. But it 
was fitting that she, the Mother of the Redeemer and the Queen of 
Heaven, should have entry into her kingdom, not by way of privilege, 
but by way of right. And we believe that, as became a queen, she 
entered by the royal way. 

Disobedience closed to the first Eve the gates of the earthly para- 
dise, into which her sinlessness through grace had given her a 
right to enter. Obedience opened to the second Eve the gates of the 
heavenly paradise, into which she had won a right to enter by her 
sinlessness through grace. And so, in obedience to the decree of 
the Eternal King, she first passed through the gates of death; even 
as, in obedience to the decree of an earthly king, she had passed in 
life through the gates of her native village. And as her passing 
through the gates of Nazareth was but an incident of her journey 
to Bethlehem, so was her passing through the gates of death but 
an incident of that last journey, from earth to heaven. Through 
those same gates One had gone before her who robbed death of 
its sting and the grave of its victory. Disease she knew not; physical 
pang there was none. Her agony she had borne long aforetime 
at the foot of the cross. Gently she passed, as one who goes into a 
sleep, or as the fruit that is ripe falls of itself from the tree. Love, 
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stronger than death, claimed her, and to Love’s sweet attraction 
she yielded her life. Love had sown good seed in a towardly soil; 
the seed had taken root, and grown, and borne fruit; the fruit had 
ripened ; the time of gathering had come. It was autumn in the land 
of Juda, when the angels gathered to God this fairest of all earth’s 
fruits. It beseemed Him who was at once the sower and the seed to 
pass in the springtime, when seed is sown: unless the grain of wheat 
fall into the ground and die, it abideth alone. Her it beseemed to 
await the time of reaping, when the grain is ripe and the fields are 
white unto harvest. 





THIRTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST. 
(Within the Octave of the Assumption. ) 


THE DEATH, RESURRECTION, AND EXALTATION OF 
OUR LADY. 


BY DOM BEDE CAMM, 0.S.B., (OXON.), OF ERDINGTON ABBEY, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


[Note.—The main outline of this sermon is based on one of Bossuet’s.] 


“ Put off the garment of thy mourning and affliction and put on the beauty 
and honor of that everlasting glory which thou hast from God. God will 
clothe thee with the double garment of justice and will set a crown on thy 
head of everlasting honor. For God will show his brightness in thee to 
every one under heaven.”—Baruch v. 1-3. 

“Thou shalt have no more the sun for thy light by day, neither shall the 
brightness of the moon enlighten thee; but the Lord shall be unto thee for an 
everlasting light and thy God for thy glory. Thy sun shall go down no more, 
and thy moon shall decrease; for the Lord shall be unto thee for an ever- 
lasting light, and the days of thy mourning shall be ended.”—Isa. Ix. 19, 20. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction.—The angels greet Mary on her entrance into 
heaven. Well may they rejoice. But what ineffable joy is hers! The 
winter ts over and gone. The link between the mysteries of our Faith. 

I. Mary’s death caused by love. Her longing for heaven surpassed 
that of all saints. Her love unique. The love of all other mothers pales 
before hers. It was a miracle that she lived. 

II. Her resurrection caused by her virginal purity. This has pre- 
served the bodies of other saints incorrupt—and will be their glory in 
heaven. Her assumption the logical result of her Immaculate Conception. 
The foederis arca, exalted to God’s house. 

ITI. Her exaltation caused by her humility. Her prayers for us. 
May we be like her! 


Introductionn—Thus may the holy angels, the citizens of the 
heavenly Jerusalem, have greeted their queen, on the day of her 
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triumphal entry into her kingdom. Who can picture the joy of 
those angelic choirs as they press forth from the golden gates of the 
heavenly city to greet the coming of the queen? Well may the 
Church sing to-day, “ Assumpta est Maria in coelum, gaudent 
Angeli.” Yes; Mary is assumed into heaven, and the angels rejoice, 
Since the fall of Lucifer their ranks have been depleted, for that 
proud and haughty spirit drew away with him in his fall “a third 
part of the stars of heaven.” Since that day they have been looking 
forward to the coming of their brethren of the human race, who 
were destined to fill the vacant thrones and blend their earthly voices 
with the celestial choirs. And now she comes whose advent they 
have long looked for, since their King in the glory of His risen man- 
hood unbarred the gates of heaven and threw them open to the 
human race. She comes up from the desert of this earth—to her 
indeed a desert since the ascension of her Son—leaning on her be- 
loved, overflowing with delights. She comes, radiant with glory, 
beautiful as the sun in his noontide splendor, lovely in her mild and 
gentle lowliness as the silver crescent of the sky, yet more terrible 
to the hosts of hell than an army set in battle array ; Mary the maiden 
of Nazareth, Mary the bride of Joseph, Mary the mother of Jesus, 
Mary the chosen of God—Mary, henceforth to be the queen of 
angels. 

And as the vaults of heaven ring with the acclamations of the 
celestial hierarchy, lo! “the King arises to meet her, and a throne 
is set for the King’s mother, and she sits on His right hand.” And 
the seraphim begin a new song, which thrills through heaven with 
a melody of exalting praise, and floods the angelic choirs with a 
new ecstasy of joy. And the song is that of which Gabriel was the 
precentor some fifty years before, in a lowly cottage at Nazareth, 
but which henceforth is to be the favorite hymn of paradise—“Ave 
Maria, gratia plena, Dominus tecum!” 

Yes; Dominus tecum, the Lord is with thee! thy Lord and ours. 
“ His left hand is under thy head, and with his right hand he em- 
braceth thee!” Now, “ thou hast found Him whom thy soul loveth,” 
and thou mayst hold Him fast, and nevermore shall He be separated 
from thee. Regina Coeli laetare! Rejoice, most blessed queen of 
paradise, for thy beloved is thine, and thou art His. Dominus 
tecum. 

“ The angels rejoice.” They rejoice not only in their own great 
gain, but most of all “in the joy of their Lord.” For think what a 
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meeting this is! The long, weary years of waiting are over and 
gone at last, the winter is now past, and the sunshine of the face of 
God gladdens her who was on earth, His chosen temple. She had 
waited so patiently, though the years of separation were one long 
martyrdom. But the long suffering only enhances the joy of this 
day of union. 

“ He hath made the widow's heart to sing for joy!” Well, then, 
may the angels rejoice, and give praise unto the Son of God. 

The great Bossuet has pointed out how beautiful is the link which 
unites the mysteries of the Christian faith. As in a diadem set with 
precious gems, each stone sets off the other, and each is linked with 
each, so it is in these bright and blessed mysteries. Mary received 
Jesus into her virginal womb, and, therefore, it is that now Jesus 
receives Mary into the joys of heaven. Mary gave to Jesus His 
human life, and in return, on this most blessed day, Jesus gave to 
Mary life immortal and everlasting. And the eagle of the Church of 
Meaux goes on to explain what in the providence of God may be 
looked on as the causes of this glorious Assumption, how Mary came 
to possess the highest throne in heaven, next only to that of her 
divine Son. 

It was her love that caused her death; it was her purity that caused 
her resurrection ; it was her humility that caused her exaltation. 

I. It was her love that caused her death. Who ever loved God 
as Mary did? Of many of the saints we read that they were pos- 
sessed of so ardent and burning a desire to enjoy the unveiled 
vision of God, that they pined away with longing, till, as in the case 
of St. Stanislaus, who passed away on this most glorious feast, at 
last the ardent soul wore away the frail bonds of the body, and in an 
ecstasy of rapture burst the ties that bound the soul to earth, and it 
soared up to God. In many a saint this longing for heaven hastened 
the consummation of their bliss. The cupio dissolvi et esse cum 
Christo that burst from the great heart of St. Paul has been echoed 
by many a loving soul since then; many a sigh has floated to heaven 
with the rhythm of Bernard of Morlaix; many a voice has cried out 
in the night watches, “ Come quickly, Lord Jesus! Come quickly! ” 

“Where the treasure is, there shall the heart be also.” And where 
the heart is, there also would the whole man be. 

But who shall describe the longing that filled the heart of Mary? 
For the love of all the saints together was as nothing to her own. 
She had long ago “chosen the best part,” but still her joy was 
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deferred. There were long years of widowhood, when her one con- 
solation was to receive her Son, morning by morning, in His most 
Blessed Sacrament from the hands of the disciple whom He loved. 
Her departure was delayed for the good of the infant Church, for 
she who was the mother of Christ’s natural body was also to be the 
mother of his body mystical. And while she was needed on earth, 
heaven had to wait for its queen, and Mary had to wait for her bliss, 
The pain of waiting was in proportion to her love. This indeed it 
was that caused her death. Disease could have no power over her 
virginal body which had never known sin. But her love grew ever 
stronger and more burning, until that body could contain it no longer, 
and she fell into a languor from which she was set free by the com- 
ing of Jesus to take her to Himself. And then her blessed soul flew 
like an arrow straight to the heart of God. Her love was, as we 
saw, immeasurably greater than that of all the saints. It was also 
unique of its kind. 

There is no love on earth so strong as a mother’s love for her son. 
How wonderful is this love! What treasure on earth is half so 
precious as the love of a true mother? Not the mere fierce maternal 
instinct which bids even the beasts lay down their lives for their 
young, but the pure, enlightened love of the true Christian mother. 
Think, my brethren, of the love of St. Monica for her Augustine. 
Think of St. Felicitas, who gladly gave her seven sons up to a cruel 
death for the name of Jesus. Think of the mother of St. Melithon, 
the youngest soldier of that glorious band of forty martyrs who 
gave their lives for Christ on the frozen lake of Sebaste! When all 
were dead but he, and their bodies were being carried away in carts 
to be burnt, she took him up in her arms, and staggered after them 
bearing her precious burden, and then, ere the spirit fled, she threw 
the dear body of her child into the cart with those of his com- 
panions, lest he who had shared their suffering should, at the last 
moment, fall away and lose the promised crown. What love was 
that of hers? Or the mother of St. Symphorian, urging her boy 
on to martyrdom. Can love like that be surpassed in its purity, its 
unselfishness, its heroism? 

Well, Mary’s love at least surpassed it, for never did there live a 
mother who loved like she. Never had mother a son so infinitely 
worthy of love. With us poor mortals, the love of the creature is 
often a distraction and a hindrance from the love of God. With her 
it was far otherwise. The two loves in her were one. She loved 
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her son with that exclusive and adoring love which is the due of 
God alone—and she did right. She loved her God, oh, wonder of 
wonders! with the tender love of a mother’s heart. God was her 
Son, and her Son was her God. And, therefore, her love was 
unique, and not to be compared with that of any other creature—not 
even with that of any other mother. 

And so it was that after those two loving hearts of the mother 
and the Son were parted, she endured a very martyrdom. There is 
no marvel that she died; it required indeed a miracle for her to live. 
But that desire, which I can only compare to the thirst for God 
which burns the holy souls in purgatory, was satisfied at last. Jesus 
and His angels appear at her bedside, and in an ecstasy of joyous 
love her soul flies to His embrace. 

II. And if love were the cause of her death, what, think you, 
was the cause of her resurrection? It was surely that virginal 
purity, that unsullied and immaculate chastity which made it un- 
fitting, indeed, impossible, that she should see corruption. The 
bodily assumption of Mary is indeed a logical result of her Im- 
maculate Conception. That divinely revealed truth, which is so 
dear to Christian hearts, and of whose solemn proclamation by Pope 
Pius X. we celebrate this year the golden jubilee, that glorious doc- 
trine necessitates as its consequence the other great truth of Mary’s 
corporal Assumption. For the corruption of our body after death is 
not merely a natural law, but it is a penalty, the penalty of sin. Now 
Mary, by God’s most singular privilege, had never known sin. And, . 
therefore, it may be truly said of her what was said of her divine Son, 
“Thou shalt not suffer thy Holy One to see corruption.” 

Virginal purity has, as we know, often embalmed the bodies of 
departed saints and preserved them from all corruption. They have 
remained for centuries fresh and beautiful and fragrant with 
miraculous sweetness. Those who go to Viterbo are astounded at 
the beauty of the virginal body of sweet St. Rose, and pilgrims to 
Bologna may kiss the hand of the blessed Catharine, whose body 
has never been interred, but sits in a chair in the convent of the Poor 
Clares, though her soul has for many centuries enjoyed the vision 
of God. 

And on the resurrection morn the purity of God’s saints will shed 
a lustre and a glory over their risen bodies. These will be beautiful 
and bright in proportion as they have excelled in the angelic virtue. 

Now Mary was an angel in human flesh, and, therefore, it was 
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fitting that for her the resurrection morn should be anticipated, 
As Bossuet has said, “ She is, as it were, a forced plant in the garden 
of the divine Spouse, bearing the fruits of immortality before the 
time.” 

Sanctificavit tabernaculum suum Altissimus, “the Most High has 
sanctified His tabernacle.” Therefore, “Rise, O Lord, into Thy 
resting-place, Thou and the ark which Thou hast sanctified!” She 
is indeed the foederis arca, the ark of the covenant, made of incor. 
cuptible wood and lined with purest gold, the ark that contained the 
manna, that living bread which came down from heaven to feed the 
hungry with good things. Therefore, “Lift up your gates, O ye 
princes of the heavenly host, and be ye lifted up, ye everlasting doors, 
and the King of Glory shall come in with her whom he delighteth 
to honor!” 

III. And thus she is escorted to the highest throne in heaven, 
She is crowned amid the acclamations of the celestial hierarchy. She 
receives the homage of angels and saints. She is welcomed by the 
most holy Trinity. 

“ And the King arose to meet her, and a throne was set for the 
King’s mother, and she sat on his right hand. And she said to Him, 
‘I desire one small petition of Thee: do not put me to confusion.” 
And the King said unto her, “ My mother, ask, for I must not turn 
away thy face. What dost thou desire should be given thee, and 
for what thing askest thou? Although thou shouldst ask the half 
of my kingdom, thou shalt have it.” 

My brethren, we know full well what she asks! She does not, she 
can not forget her children here below. She asks that we may share 
her glory; she feels that her happiness is not complete unless she 
gather us round her feet in highest heaven. 

For she is not changed by her exaltation. She does not forget the 
humble and the poor whom she has left behind. Rather her heart 
yearns yet more tenderly over the race of men whom Jesus had given 
to her for her own, over that infant Church which had been entrusted 
to her guardianship. She is still the lowly maiden, still the loving, 
tender mother, though she is queen of heaven and earth and lady of 
the angel choirs. 

And what, indeed, was the cause of her exaltation? What but 
that sweet humility, which first ravished the heart of God? She, on 
her throne in heaven, is ever singing, we may well believe, her own 
magnificat; ever repeating in a rapture of joyous wonder, “ Fecit 
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mihi magna qui potens est, et sanctum nomen ejus!” Yes, “ He 
hath exalted the humble and meek”; as He himself has said, “ He 
that humbleth himself shall be exalted.” He it is 


“Who raiseth Mary to be Queen of Heaven, 
While Lucifer is left, condemned and unforgiven.” 


And so, my brethren, if we are to share in the glory of our mother, 
we must be like her, loving, chaste, and meek. 


Virgin of all Virgins, 

To thy shelter take us; 
Gentlest of the gentle, 

Chaste and gentle make us! 





FOURTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST. 
PERSEVERANCE IN SPITE OF DISCOURAGEMENT. 
BY THE LATE REV. W. R. CARSON, SHEFFORD, BEDS., ENGLAND. 


“Cast thy bread upon the running waters: for after a long time thou shalt 
find it again.” —Eccles. xi. 1. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. Disappointment is the sorest trial of life. 1. We encounter 
it everywhere: (a) in selfish schemes of advancement; (b) in care for 
others; (c) in religious matters, e. g., prayer for a wanderer’s conversion, 
a word of warning to some one in peril. 2. The words of the text are 
singularly appropriate. For (a) they come from the wisest of men; 
(b) their wisdom increases as we weigh them separately. 

II. Particular examination of the text. 1. There is a distinct com- 
mand to be bold in unselfish actions. (a) This was Christ's message 
to His first followers (Mark. xvi. 15). (b) The commission is still tn 
force. (t) There are heathen lands to be evangelized; (ti) there are 
those living in sin who think Catholicism the foe of happiness; (it) there 
are unbelievers and heretics at our doors. (c) Hence our plain duty is 
to spread abroad the “ good tidings” of Christ’s Church; (i) by showing 
the joyfulness of our religion; (tt) by explaining Catholic doctrine; 
(iit) by performing well our daily duties. 2. Exertion on our part is de- 
manded, for casting needs effort. (a) Christ’s yoke is light, but yet it ts 
a yoke. God’s grace is given us that we may bear it. (b) Christ calls 
upon us individually to imitate Him in bearing without murmur this 
world’s sorrows and cares, and in performing ceaseless acts of love. 
(c) St. Paul bids us to be unwearied in welldoing. 3. We have to cast 
our bread upon the running waters; hence, (a) our labor ts made doubly 
hard, since it seems to be carried away beyond our sight and reach; 
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(b) those whom we have trained in the ways of God disappoint us, oy 
drift away from us into indifference and sin; (c) tt is the same with 
ourselves; we strive against some fault only to find that the temptation 
increases in persistence and force. 4. “After a long time (we) shall fing 
it again.” (a) In the natural world we are taught by the law of con. 
servation of energy that no force 1s ever wasted or lost. (b) This holds 
good in the realm of thought and religion. (c) We shall see one dg 
again our “bread” with joy, but increased a hundredfold, for the rug. 
ning waters have taken it to far-distant lands, and so it has fed thoy. 
sands whom we never knew on earth. 


Few things, brethren, are harder to bear, but alas! few are more 
common than disappointed hope and fruitless labor. Happy, in- 
deed, is he who does not know it from the depths of personal experi- 
ence! To most of us it is, perhaps, the sorest trial of life. We have 
devoted our best energies, it may be through long years, to 4 
task which seems never to repay us with recompense or reward; 
we have followed the bent of our powers this way or that, striving 
to build a fabric worthy of our toils; and it has all been fruitless, 
There is nothing gained; our tears, our struggles, our heart-aches 
have been barren and wasted, thrown on hard, stony soil, or cast 
into the unfathomable deep, so that not a trace of them remains, 
For years we have aimed at a single end, and at the moment when 
the goal seems in sight, failure and disappointment come to us and 
we sink down to the earth dispirited, despairing. 

Or, perchance, our thought has been for another’s welfare. We 
have lavished, care, patience, trouble, money, and time on some one 
who has come to us with wearisome importunity ; we have done our 
best to help him with sympathy, advice, or alms, and it has been 
worse than useless. We have borne for years the peevish, querulous 
complainings of some chronic, discontented sufferer who has only 
made use of our very kindness to increase his own defects. Times 
without number we have aided some member of our family or some 
one dear to us by the ties of friendship or of love, only to find that 
our sympathy has been wasted, our kind words and helpful deeds ap- 
parently as profitless as if they had never been. 

Or, perhaps, it is in religious matters. We pray day by day to 
God for some wanderer from Him, imploring Our Lady’s prayers 
to bring him home, and our labor is vain; there is seemingly no 
answer to our petition. We give, as we think, a word of timely 
warning, advice, or rebuke to those in peril, doubt, or sin, and we 
find that we have only increased the evil, or that our advice has 
been laughed at and rejected. We mortify our bodies with fasts 
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and vigils, deny ourselves innocent pleasures in the hope of curbing 
some besetting passion, and the temptation only comes to us with 
increased persistence. In religion, too, as in daily life, we verily 
seem, like the apostles of old on the Galilean Sea, to have labored all 
the night and in the morning to have taken nothing. 

Now, brethren, the words of my text, written, if we would follow 
the common tradition, by Solomon the Preacher and the wisest 
of men, come home to us on this subject with an appropriate ap- 
plication that our minds, weary at the sight of so much pointless 
labor, and our hearts, sick and troubled with many cares, at once 
seize, embrace, and enjoy. Their wisdom seems truly to increase as 
we weigh them separately, containing, as they do, a parable of human 
life. 

Let us, then, this morning consider carefully their full force and 
meaning, so that we may find in them an answer in our perplexity, a 
word of hope and encouragement in the dreary distress of our de- 
spair. 

“Cast thy bread upon the running waters, for after a long time 
thou shalt find it.” 

I. First of all, there is a positive and distinct command. “ Cast 
thy bread upon the waters;” be bold and brave in thy venture of 
faith ; do the good that lies nearest to thy hand with all thy strength ; 
live no longer a self-centred life of merely inward piety, but put forth 
thy energies in ceaseless labors of self-sacrificing zeal for the wel- 
fare of others who are fellow-members of Christ, children of His 
Holy Church, inheritors of His grace, heirs of the kingdom of 
heaven, or, at the least, fellow-members of the great human family 
that owns God for its Father. 

Such, brethren, is surely the burden laid upon every true soldier 
of the cross; to be up and doing through the long hours of the day 
in the heat, dust, and turmoil of the age; long conflict against evil; 
aye, and through the dark watches of the cheerless night, aiding, 
cheering, supporting the helpless, the weak, the erring, the sinful, 
the lost, never to give over our works of charity, love, faith, and 
patience when things seem most unpromising and the labor of years 
without result; but to continue constant and fervent in casting our 
bread of nourishment, strength, guidance, consolation upon the 
swiftly running waters of the ever flowing stream of life. 

This was the message of Christ to His first followers, “Go ye 
into the whole world and preach the Gospel to every creature” 
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(Mark xvi. 15). The charge was strict, universal, enduring; jt 
commanded unceasing labor, the employment of the full energie 
of mind and body in extending the kingdom of heaven among men 
by preaching to them the glad tidings (“the Gospel”) of Jesus, 
their Lover, their Redeemer, the Revealer to them of the eternaj 
mysteries of God. 

And, brethren, the commission is still in force. A strict injunction 
is to-day laid upon us all. The world is yet far from being Chris. 
tian; there are whole regions where the words of Christ’s truth 
have never been preached; some are called to go forth into far dis- 
tant lands in the spirit of the early Celtic and Roman missionaries 
to whom England, and more remotely America, owe their faith; 
but there are thousands even at our doors, living in the closest 
intercourse with us, meeting us in the streets, in the trains, in houses 
of business, yea, in our own homes, who need in their measure every 
whit as much as the heathen in dark lands the message of Christ's 
Church, the words of truth and faith and peace and light and love. 
We live among those who are straying in the paths of error or of sin, 
far from the royal road of Christ, following strange teachers or the 
loud whispers of manifold evil, or the fitful light of their own 
changing judgment, a prey to delusion, enveloped in the black dark- 
ness of heresy or of sinful unbelief. To those who live in wilful 
disobedience to the laws of God, led captive by their own lusts, 
Christianity in its highest form, Catholicism, seems too often a 
dreary round of joyless repression brightened by no ray of pleas- 
ure, the happiness of earthly existence being forfeited for the nebu- 
lous glories of a problematical hereafter; and they point in support 
of their contention to the sour countenances—true indexes to a hard 
unloveliness of character of many professing Christians. It be- 
hooves us, my brethren, who have “ tasted that the Lord is gracious,” 
who know from personal experience the hidden sweetness of the 
manna from heaven far surpassing the fleeting pleasures of sense 
and time, who have been filled with more than human strength in 
moments of temptation, and have drunk in the delights of spiritual 
communion with the Divine, refreshed when most wearied, consoled 
when most sorely distressed, uplifted from the depths of our own 
pitiful weakness by the sense of the indwelling presence of God's 
Holy Spirit, bringing to us light, joy, peace; it behooves us, I say, 
to show to the votaries of sinful pleasure that our religion is some- 
thing essentially bright, lovable, cheerful, able to give us true happi- 
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ness unmixed with any alloy, soul-filling satisfaction, undisturbed 


rest, perfect peace. 
Then, again, we have responsibilities toward that other class in 


our midst who are outside the visible fold of the Good Shepherd. 
To these Protestants and Rationalists, often through no fault of their 
own, the Catholic faith in its divine simplicity and majesty is un- 
known where it is not heard of in a garbled or fragmentary form. 
They look upon us with eyes of curiosity, distrust, and suspicion, 
so far as our religion is concerned. Centuries of persecution, mis- 
representation, stifling of the truth, have done their fatal work, and 
the English-speaking race, once known throughout Europe for its 
faith, lies in darkness and in the shadow of death. 

Our duty, brethren, is plain ; the obligation is laid upon us severally 
to bear our parts in spreading far and wide in our circles of life the 
good tidings proclaimed by the Bride of Christ, the Dispenser of His 
mysteries, the Treasure-house of His grace. We need not be dog- 
matic or controversial, ever on the lookout to score a point in argu- 
ment, perhaps with unnecessary sarcasm or gibe, or an overweening 
and arrogant self-confidence; but there must be many a time when 
a word can be said in season to an inquirer, a point of Catholic doc- 
trine, discipline, or practice explained to one who has some false or 
half-mistaken notion about it; an objection answered quietly and 
gently, unobtrusively, without a trace of unchristian bitterness, and 
we shall be fulfilling our duty, acting true to our privileges as light- 
bearers of Christ, dispensers of the bread of true doctrine, which He 
gave freely to men at the cost of His life blood. 

But there are other ways, quite as important, in which we are called 
upon to bear witness to our profession as members incorporate of 
Christ, sons and daughters of His family, soldiers enrolled in His 
army, citizens of the Kingdom of Heaven. It is not only in outward 
defense of the faith that we can win men’s hearts and minds to God 
and to His Church. Practice is better than precept; the life is of 
more value than words. Each one of us has some daily claim upon 
him, quite ordinary, simple, and undeniable. It may be the due 
care of some one committed to our keeping; it may be constant 
watching by a sickbed; it may be good example to those who from 
force of circumstances look up to us as models for their imitation ; 
or it may be the continual restraint of a naturally impetuous, pas- 
sionate will. Whatever it is—and every individual can best judge 
for himself what are the commonplace, everyday duties demanded 
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of him by God—we are called upon truly and literally to listen tg 
this claim, to fulfil this charge, and so to cast the bread of quiet, un- 
remitting, apparently trivial acts of duty, kindness, tenderness, sym. 
pathy, unselfishness, and love upon the waves that come and go, 
Bread is the most ordinary food, and it is for this very reason that 
it is taken as a type of what we are asked to give to God. Those 
outside the Church give as much heed to a truly humble, consistent 
Christian life, visible daily before their eyes in household, workshop, 
place of business, resort of pleasure, as to a constant outward pro- 
fession of faith or flow in and out of season of controversial argu- 
ment; nay, they are far more likely to be influenced for good, if not 
convinced of the truth and divinity of a creed which works such 
practical wonders in these men and women of patient, unassuming 
piety, than they would be by the most eloquent arguments. “ By 
their fruits you shall know them ” is the test of vital religion upon 
which Christ set His seal, and it is one that commends itself espe- 
cially to the common sense, Anglo-Saxon mind. 

II. There is, however, another point to be considered in the 
message of our text. “Cast thy bread upon the waters,” it says, 
Exertion is plainly required, for to cast, to throw, implies action, 
struggle, effort. We are not to think that the Christian life is some- 
thing so easy and light as to need no pains or trouble on our part. 
It is true, indeed (what Christian soul can deny it?), that Christ’s 
yoke is sweet, His burden light, but this does not, can not mean that 
there is no yoke upon our necks, no burden upon our backs. We 
have, indeed, the grace of God to help us; we have been fed with 
the life of the Incarnate; we have been washed through and through 
in the blood that flowed on Calvary for our salvation ; but it has been 
all for this one end—that we may bear bravely the yoke of servitude 
to a master who demands our love, carry without complaint the 
burden of this world’s sorrows and cares, in imitation of Him who 
went through life’s journey that He might heal the wounds of dying 
humanity, pouring in oil and wine, and be the unfailing example of 
unselfish, continuous labor for the good of others, to every child of 
earth. 

Jesus Christ says to each soul present here to-day, “ Cast with 
strenuous exertion thy bread upon the running waters of life. Do 
not mind the fatigue, the weary sameness of the labor; think only 
of the command and of the Master who makes it; be faithful to thy 
profession, remember that thou hast been baptized into * my name, 


*Cf. Matt. xxviii. 19, where the word used is ei¢ = into. 
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art a child of my love. Make this the unceasing object of thy 
practical faith: to do something, however small, each day for others ; 
never mind if there seem to be no result for the moment, or if years 
pass by leaving everything unchanged; I, Jesus, the searcher of 
hearts, the eternal intelligence, see every effort, mark every advance 
that escapes the eye of man; only do thou be fervent in my service ; 
‘whatsoever thy hand can do,’ above all ‘do it earnestly’ (Eccles. 
ix. 10) ; look not at the thanklessness that meets thy efforts, disregard 
the discouragement, turn a deaf ear to the voices that bid thee 
abandon (as they think) a wholly unprofitable task; I myself will 
be thy reward exceeding great.” 

St. Paul, truly a great laborer in the service of Christ, beseeches us 
with an apostolic authority only equalled by the breadth of his human 
sympathy for the trials of every class, to be “ unwearied in well- 
doing,’ and none, I am sure, knew better than he what a strain on 
our powers, what a call on our flagging energies must result from 
this unsleeping, watchful concern for other’s welfare at home and 
abroad, whether sick, or sinful, or sad, in doubt, or poverty, or need; 
and yet he insists more than once upon this elementary duty incum- 
bent upon all Christians, members of a great society whose Founder 
has said, “ Inasmuch as ye have done it to the least of these, my 
brethren, ye have done it unto me” (Matt. xxv. 40). 

III. It is doubly hard to persist in this continual, unselfish, thank- 
less labor, when, as our text tells us, we have to cast our bread upon 
the running waters, throw away, as it seems, our time, our thought, 
our money, our trouble, letting them be carried on, without purpose 
or end by the swift currents of hurrying waters in their resistless flow, 
beyond our sight and reach. If only, you say, I could see some 
tangible result of all these years of suffering, toil, discouragement, 
fatigue, I would not mind; but surely it is too much to expect me to 
spend my time in aimless struggle, in repeated acts of self-sacrificing 
kindness that are as good as lost. How often do we find that we 
have done our very best only to end in failure? Perhaps we have 
trained some one from childhood in the knowledge, fear, and love of 
God, or have rescued him from an overwhelming temptation, and 
for a time all seemed well. But there came a day when we found 
to our cost that we had miscalculated the force of the insidious power 
of evil; the devil, the world, or the flesh had triumphed, and our 
labor after all was lost. Or, it may be, we lose sight of some one 
over whom we have watched with prayers and tears, and when next 
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we hear of him it is only to find that he has abandoned the faith in 
indifference, if not in actual sin. Such are common trials in the 
Christian life, and they are enough to dishearten any soul not 
“stayed upon the strength of Jehovah.” 

It is the same, too, with ourselves. How many times we have 
fasted, prayed, made confession, received communion, striven against 
some fault that we knew to be the bugbear of our spiritual life, and 
we seem at the end to be positively worse than at the beginning. We 
give way to temper, pride, selfishness, detraction, indulge in sensual 
or dangerous pleasures, with less resistance than ever, until at length 
we are tempted in sheer despair to give up the hopeless task. What, 
we cry, is the use of it all? Why should we trouble ourselves any 
longer when our labor is so plainly thrown away? 

And yet, brethren, is it so? Is all labor wasted? Have words of 
sympathy, have acts of self-denial and of love no fruit, no harvest? 
Scientists tell us that in the natural world no energy is ever wasted 
or lost. And must a different law reign in the realms of human life, 
thought, and religion? If it be true that the sum of physical energy is 
ever constant, so that while for the moment a part of it seems to 
have been exerted without result, yet in reality it has not vanished, but 
has only evoked fresh forms of motion, which, in turn, widen and 
widen, like the circles in a pool when a stone has been cast upon the 
waters. If this law of the conservation of energy holds good in the 
lower sphere of nature, may we not suppose that it extends as well 
to the spiritual world of life, vigor, and action? ‘Cast thy bread, 
1. e., thy labor, thy strength, thy struggle upon the waves, the ‘ run- 
ning waters’ that seem to bear away to the shoreless ocean the 
strongest efforts, the most unselfish and toilsome deeds; and thou 
shalt find it again, although it be indeed after a long time.” This, 
brethren, is the voice of nature, and it is the voice of God. 

These words, then, come down to us across the long centuries with 
a peculiar comfort, a true inward prophecy of hope. They tell us in 
strong accents of confidence to persevere in our daily strivings after 
good, unwearied, faithful, undespairing ; to sow our seed in patience 
and meekness, to bestow our bread with unfailing faith and love; 
not to look at the present failure, the seeming waste of time, strength, 
and labor; but to give forth of our very best to others and to God; 
to train ourselves day by day by mortification and prayer in the 
higher life of Christian thought and action, never to slacken in well 
doing, however irksome; but to look steadfastly onward to a day 
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that will surely come, when our little toil shall bring forth h 
fruit, and we shall see again with joy the bread we have cast an 

troubled waves of human life, but increased an hundredfold, f “ he 
running waters have taken it to far-distant shores, and so ii C a 
good providence, it has fed and sustained thousands whom we ane 


knew on earth. 





APOLOGETICA. 


A Course OF FirTy-TwoO SKETCHES FOR SHORT SERMONS on 
PopuLar Topics AND QUESTIONS, MAINTAINING, EXPLAINING, 
AND DEFENDING THE CATHOLIC POSITION. 


BY THE REV. P. A. HALPIN. 


XX XII.—* Gop EXERCISES NO PROVIDENCE OVER HIs Wor tp.” 


Introduction.—The Church of Christ has made many enemies for 
itself. They are of such a stripe that their hostility is an honor 
rather than a reproach. We love Mother Church for the enemies 
she has made. She brings to men doctrines which by their very 
nature call for the exercise of duty under circumstances which do 
not pamper, but are repugnant to human nature. The entire round 
of Christian obligations is summed up in the words of St. Paul: 
“For the grace of God our Saviour hath appeared to all men, 
instructing us that, denying ungodliness and worldly desires, we 
should live soberly, and justly, and piously” (Titus ii. 11, 12), 
Adhesion to the faith demands submission both of mind and will. 
This surrender implies so much self-repression that man revolts, and 
his rebellion is not against himself, but against his divinely appointed 
teacher. Hence fault-finding. Hence accusations and calumnies and 
attacks against doctrine. Hence every truth promulgated finds an 
opponent. Infidelity has its birth not in the highest, but in the lowest 
levels of man’s being. Divine providence in one way or another is 
perhaps the chief target of our adversaries. 

I. God does exercise a providence over men in all things and over 
spiritual concerns in a special manner. Providence is inseparable 
from Deity. Yet we are asked how is it that if the Church be the one 
teacher of mankind, how is it that its voice has not been heard by all? 
How is it so many have never known the Church, in fact, could 
never have known the Church? This question states an incontro- 
vertible fact. Yet the fact does not militate against providence, nor 
against any of its attributes. It would undoubtedly be an unanswer- 
able objection were men so circumstanced in the impossibility of sav- 
ing their souls. But they are not. There is no damnation where 
there is no fault, and there is no fault where the liberty and the 
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power of acting do not exist. The individuals referred to had no 
chance of having the Gospel preached to them. Their paganism 
may not be voluntary, and hence the sin of ignorance of God and 
of idolatry could not be imputed to them. They will not be lost for 
not having heard the Gospel. So the Church condemned the proposi- 
tion of Bains, who asserted that “ negative infidelity in those to whom 
Christ has not been preached is a sin.” Who the more liberal, the 
Church or the heretic? We must pause here to praise the Church, 
which has never ceased to protect the rights of reason and humanity. 
II. We are forced to conclude that God must have in all times 
and places delivered to all men the means to escape perdition. At all 
times, we say, and in all places, and to all men from the beginning 
of the world. This we know in general. How the means of salva- 
tion were afforded in all cases we do not pretend to know. Suffice 
it for us to have the certainty that the Lord has looked after the 
eternal interests of man since the beginning, and that every man has 
been judged by his lights, and rewarded or punished accordingly. 
God has promulgated two laws—one written, the other unwritten, 
or, better, the other pencilled on the heart of every man. This latter 
; is known to every rational being. It is called the natural law. It is 
q the reflection of the divine law in the mind of man. It is immutable. 
Its general precepts or dictates are known to each individual, and in 
this respect no man can plead invincible ignorance. There has been 
no member of the human family, and there never will be one, into 
whose intelligence some shining of this law has not entered. Accord- 
ing to this law and according to the measure of their knowledge of 
this law will the men be judged to whom Christ has never been 
preached. With this explanation even the simplest may understand 
that God’s providence is as ubiquitous as his presence. 
































XXXIII.—“ Gop 1s UNSOLICITOUS FOR SOULS.” 











Introduction.—The Catholic Church, as the accredited teacher in 
matters of faith and morals, besides being thoroughly equipped for 
her mission, possesses all the qualifications and is endowed with all 
the characteristics which are essential to such teachership. Like the 

truth which she delivers and protects, her pronouncements are clear, 
unhesitating and consistent. Consistency is her jewel. She shrinks 
from no legitimate consequence of her averments. She stands by all 

logical inferences deducible from her dogmas. This is noticeable 
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always, and not least in the matter before us. Advocating the exist- 
ence of a God, of whom we affirm a benign and impartial providence, 
we assert that to every man God furnishes a chance of salvation. 
Including within the zone of that providence even those to whom the 
God of the Christians has never been preached, we are immediately 
and almost triumphantly met by the objection : “ But according to the 
Church there is no salvation without Baptism, a sacrament which 
most assuredly is out of the question with regard to peoples who have 
never heard of Christ or his Church.” They consider this a dilemma 
on one or other horn of which the propounder of Catholic doctrine 
must find himself impaled. Let us listen to the explanation of the 
Church. 

I. Baptism is necessary for salvation. When we say that Baptism 
is necessary, we mean that it is an indispensable means to salvation. 
In other words, without Baptism no one can be saved. This is cer- 
tainly making our statement as strong as possible. However, this 
necessity is not so absolute as not to suffer some exception, not in the 
matter of the effects produced by the sacrament—these are always 
rigorously exacted—but in the matter of the rite or administration of 
Baptism. In other words, there are more ways than one of receiving 
this sacrament. In adults, i. e., in those who have reached the years 
of reason, the effects of Baptism may be supplied by an act of con- 
trition made perfect by charity. This act includes the desire for the 
sacrament, and this desire will supply for the absence of the rite. 
There is a baptism of water, of fire, of blood. The first is Baptism 
as it is ordinarily administered. The second is the fruit of perfect 
contrition coupled with the desire or purpose to receive the sacrament. 
The third is martyrdom, or the dying for the faith of it (Acts i. 5, 
Mark x. 39). 

II. This teaching of the Church with regard to the Baptism of 
desire is not an innovation, nor is it a loophole. It is based on the 
authority of Scripture, and is corroborated by the testimony of the 
fathers. Says St. Augustine: “ This baptism is as of much avail 
for the remission of sin as if the individual had been washed in the 
waters of fontal baptism.” How does this meet the difficulty relative 
to those who are beyond the knowledge of Baptism and its necessity? 
Simply because it shows us a way opened by Providence which 
all men may follow to salvation. God works in wondrous ways and 
the acts of His love ¢an not be numbered by the sands of the sea. To 
all outside of Christendom he gives light, more or less, but always 
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sufficiently abundant, to see the path of rectitude. Every man knows 
the general principle of morality, which is that good must be done, 
evil must be avoided. Adhesion to this principle, no matter how 
many or how heinous mistakes are made, renders the man upright 
in intent, which is the only thing God considers. This uprightness 
must have its reward. If Sacramental Baptism can not be secured, 
then providence in God’s own mysterious way will come to the rescue. 
St. Thomas says that God will deny nothing to the man who does 
all he can. This is only reasonable. If there is no other way out of 
it, he will provide even to the limit of miracle. The Spirit of God 
worketh incessantly, and what is to hinder the human soul from 
being touched to love and contrition and the desire for the regenerat- 
ing laver? No one knows how many may be lost who were held in 
loving arms over the baptismal font. Neither does any one know 
how many are saved whose infancy was passed in barbarism and 
who waxed into manhood and old age amid the excesses of the 
wildest savagery. 


XXXIV.—‘“ Gop 1s Not Soticitous ror SouLs.” 


Introduction.—The consistency with which truth is always garbed 
is evidenced in every doctrine of the Church from its widest general- 
ization down to its most particular application. It is this consistency 
which is a distinguishable element in the beautiful harmony which 
is so characteristic of all Catholic teaching. Mistress of the whole 
domain of moral and dogmatic facts, she is unafraid of any of the 
consequences of her utterances. Along with this established preroga- 
tive is seen the benignity of her universal sway. Noble, all her man- 
dates are elevating. Infallible, all her tenets are permanent, immut- 
able; she changes with none of the vicissitudes of the race. Tender, 
she is domineered in the exercise of her queenship by the divine 
spirit of charity. There is nothing cruel in any of her manifestations. 
A benefactress, the whole world is better for her advent. It may be 
sometimes the case that we are unable to fathom everything within 
the deposit of faith. Mystery, however, detracts not necessarily 
from verity. It does not follow that because we do not understand 
we must repudiate. This is especially true relatively to the subject 
of infants who die without Baptism. Yet we must avow that even 
here God’s goodness must in some way be patent. 

I. The necessity of Baptism is as rigorous for children as it is for 
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adults. Yea, it is more rigorous. All who have attained the use of 
reason while in the impossibility of reaching eternal bliss without the 
sacrament, may, if not baptized in reality, be regenerated by martyr- 
dom or by desire. This latter is an impossibility for babes—born or 
unborn. The status of the Holy Innocents falls outside of our present 
scope. Must we, then, conclude that the gates of heaven will never 
open for children who die without Baptism? This is the only deduc- 
tion admissible. Does God wish their salvation with divine earnest- 
ness and sincerity? There is only one answer. Yes; God does wish 
their eternal welfare, and he wishes it earnestly and sincerely. Sup- 
pose there is no explanation possible; then “ ours not to make reply, 
ours not to reason why,” ours only to bow down in submission to 
the overwhelming majesty of infinite truth. Still let us consider first 
that, had the human race persevered in the primal justice with which 
it was adorned at its creation, this contingency would not have 
occurred. Hence the present sad condition of man has not been 
brought about by the Creator, but by the creature. The trans- 
gression introduced a new state of things, and all its consequences 
are primarily to be attributed to man. We know that many untimely 
deaths happen through the fault of parents—the fault of negligence 
—the fault of crime. 

II. Yet this view does not compensate the babe for its unutter- 
able loss. We find ourselves confronted by what can only be con- 
sidered as an irreparable calamity. Let us put the matter at its worst. 
Beings irresponsible are punished? Beings to whom all voluntary 
action is an impossibility are subjected to the same negative penalty 
as men who transgress in the fulness of light and liberty, and all be- 
cause, without any fault of theirs, they have not had poured upon 
them the saving laver! Again an affirmative reply is the only one we 
can make. Could not God interfere? Undoubtedly it is in His power 
to do so. Why does He not? Who cay say? * He alone knows, and 
because He knows we have the assurance that somewhere or other 
in the harmonies of the Infinite there is compensation. God is just 
beyond conception and God is good beyond any effort of ours to con- 
ceive or express. Somewhere and somehow in the eternities His 
justice and His mercy will kiss. We have admitted, and it is all 
Catholic teaching requires us to admit—we have admitted, in the 
question here submitted, only a negative effect of the lack of Baptism; 
we have admitted only their exclusion from the face to face vision of 
their Maker. They are unconditioned for heaven. They do not be- 
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long there. Have we not customs and regulations somewhat similar? 
Do we allow every one that reaches our shores to disembark? Do we 
permit unconditional citizenship? What makes a citizen? Certain 
terms to be fulfilled and then the lifting of the applicant’s hand as he 
makes his bow of allegiance, and, lo! all the privileges and protec- 
tion of the national banner are bestowed upon him. Should we 
wonder in a spirit of scepticism that God is in His way exclusive, 
exacts conditions and to the sacramental sprinkling of a little water 
vouchsafes the right to the unending bliss of His kingdom? Because 
we do not understand, let us not reject. I know that He is just, and, 
therefore, no wrong is done the helpless child. I know that He is 
good, and that in some way and somewhere in His vast spaces His 
hand is caressing tenderly the little children outside His realm. 
















XXX V.—‘“ Gop’s PROVIDENCE STRETCHES NOT OUT OVER SOULS.” 










Introduction.—Possibly there is no decision of the Church which 
grates more harshly on the sensibilities of men than that which 
affirms that unbaptized children can not enter the kingdom of heaven. 
¥ But feeling is the poorest guide which reason can follow. In fact, 

3 it is but a blind guide, or worse, no guide at all. What we are most 

concerned with is truth. It would be very easy for the Church to 

win the applause of the world. However, she is not “ playing to the 

galleries.” She is the inspired teacher. She has but one mission, 

and that is to preach the word of God, baptizing all men in the name 

of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost. “ Amen, amen, 

I say to thee, unless a man be born again of water and the Holy 

Ghost he can not enter the kingdom of God” (John iii. 5). This is 

the word of God, and the Church must promulgate and defend it. 

Still it must not be thought that the opponents of Catholic doctrine 
are the only ones to whom the difficulties of this question are apparent. 
Nor must they think that they alone are moved by the awfulness of ¥ 
the verdict. Since the beginning the fathers and doctors have been 
exercised, and it is not out of place to put on record some of their 
views. 

I. Opinions vary. St. Augustine, adhering to Scripture, goes to 
the length of asserting that these children are in the same dungeon 
house as the reprobate. He was influenced by the absolute pro- 
nouncement of Christ and the terrible nature of original sin and its 
consequences. He seems to be alone in his attitude. Calvinists, 
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urged by what motives or principles I know not, assure the salvation 
of the unbaptized children of the predestined. Cajetan holds that 
the children of faithful parents are saved by the prayers of their 
progenitors. This was very nearly condemned at the Council of 
Trent. We are admonished by theologians that it is an unsafe view. 
Bonaventure believes that such children will owe their salvation to 
the piety of those who brought them into the world. One theologian 
asserts that there is given to these unbaptized ones a lucid interya| 
during which they are baptized with the baptism of desire. Others 
again suppose that there is some unknown way opened to these 
unfortunates. We have advanced the above to make it evident how 
the hearts of many of the teachers in the Church have been stirred 
in order to bring not alleviation to the departed, but comfort to 
those who are left behind. 

II. These opinions have not been condemned by the Church, 
They have not been approved either. If they afford consolation, so 
much the better. They all imply sound doctrine. They all admit 
that without Baptism it is impossible to be saved. They all aim at 
finding some way or other by which the effects of Baptism may be 
caused in the absence of the sacrament. They are mindful of original 
sin and its consequences, which are removable only by Baptism of 
some kind. This sin, in which all are born, is not a positive act. It is, 
rather, a condition. By it the soul is in a state of privation. The 
situation is a negative one. There are no rights to any of the rewards 
promised to those who have been freed from this taint. We are 
aware that in the beginning our first parents enjoyed prerogatives 
which were not essential to their nature and which they were to 
transmit to their descendants. Their disobedience stripped them of 
all these extraordinary privileges—stripped them and all posterity. 
Among the gifts was the right to and a certain fitness for life eternal. 
What they had not they could not give. Their descendants come 
into existence in this denuded condition, and so, until all impediments 
are removed by Baptism, they possess neither the right to nor the 
fitness for the kingdom of heaven. Herein is the root of the difficulty. 
There is original sin. Every one is born with it. Baptism alone 
effaces it. Children dying unbaptized die in their original sin, and 
so the gates of heaven are barred against them. The question will 
still arise: Why all this? Our impotency to find a reply does not 
militate against the truth; it simply is one of the constantly multi- 
plying proofs that our minds are small, very small, islands in an 
ocean of limitations. 





OCCASIONAL SERMONS. 


SERMON FOR THE BURIAL OF A FATHER. 
BY THE REV. W. GRAHAM. 


“Remember what things have been before thee and what shall come after 
thee. Fear not the sentence of death. . . . This sentence is from the 
Lord upon all flesh.”—Eccles. xli. 5. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction.—Seems a mockery of filial grief to quote this 
text. Its sting, its pain, however, lies in its truth. Even the God-man 
and his Virgin Mother not exempt from doom of death. Christ its con- 
queror. Lazarus. Sympathy with family. Our own loss. “ Requiescat 
in pace” finds an echo in all hearts. 

I. Inscriptions on brass or marble lie, never that traced on heart. 
Best memorial to living parents. Bitter pang felt on their death of 
wrong or undutifulness to them when alive. The life we owe to our 
father. What it ts. Relations between father and child. Father the 
shadow of God. The honor we owe summed up in love, respect, and 
obedience. Root of filial duty. Father dies, God remains, and to Him 
we owe filial duties. 

(a) Love. The feeling of loneliness and loss all experience 
in death of father. Why? The security and strength on which con- 
fidence in father based came from and remain in God. God is near. 
He both knows and loves us. “God slumbereth not nor sleepeth.” We 
are not parts of a soulless mechanical universe. God behind and at the 
core of all. As easy to blot out sun from sky as God from heart. His 
presence and love encircle us. All, even atheists, turn instinctively to 
God as Father in sorrow or peril. What implied in thought of God’s 
fatherhood. Asks for our love, not for His own, but our own sakes. 
Peace and happiness depend on “ order in charity,’ enthroning God as 
supreme object of love. 

(b) Respect implied in honor. Function to-day sign of it. Word 
of disrespect to our dead parents stirs us to just indignation. Shall we 
treat lightly, disrespectfully, adorable name of living God? 

(c) But obedience, test and touchstone of love and respect, pith and 
essence of filial piety. “ Better than sacrifices.” Shadow of what due 
to God. Is root of good conduct, synonymous with duty. All creatures 
must obey of necessity. We as moral agents should by free choice. 
Double obedience, mind and will, in faith and conduct. E-xhortation. 


As I see around me a family mourning the death of a beloved 
father, I almost hesitate to choose these words as my text. It 
seems almost a mockery of the sacred grief evoked by the pass- 
ing away of a beloved parent to say that death is not to be feared 
or dreaded, that it is the common lot, that it came from God as a 
sentence on all flesh. And yet the pain, the very sting of the words 
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lies in their truth, their universal application to all—not excluding 
God Himself, clad in the vesture of our humanity, nor the jm. 
maculate Virgin Mother, within whose sacred person He assumed 
it. But the Creator, in suffering it, conquered it. It is the end 
of temporal, but the beginning of eternal life. It is the meeting 
point of time and eternity—the melting away of grace into glory. 
Remaining, therefore, a divine punishment, it is also a divine 
mercy. Withal it will ever retain its penal character. It is still as 
it has ever been to us, when it robs us of our beloved ones, “ the King 
of Terrors.” He, therefore, who wept on hearing of the death of 
his friend Lazarus, must surely pity and sympathize with the tears 
shed when a father is borne to his last resting-place on earth, 
In the deep sorrow of those he has left behind we all share. And 
justly, too; for are we not members of God’s family, meeting here 
regularly in His holy house? And if it is true that the vacant chair 
at the domestic hearth calls up sad memories, the empty pew in 
God’s house creates a void in our own hearts, reminding us that 
we have lost a friend and brother in God, a worthy and edifying 
member of our little flock. I feel sure I am voicing the feelings 
of the entire congregation in tendering my sincerest sympathics 
to the family in the great sorrow that has fallen upon them. It 
must be a consolation to them to know that his memory is dear to 
his friends, and that, after a strenuous and earnest life of duty, he 
goes down to the grave honored and respected by all. He has ful- 
filled the great trust committed to him by God, and now rests from 
his labors. His sun has set, not in storm, but in peace; and the 
weeping children and relatives around his bier show the place he 
had won in their affections. The prayer of God’s Church over his 
remains, “ May he rest in peace, and let perpetual light shine upon 
him,” is one that finds a ready echo in the hearts of all here present. 
We feel convinced that to him are applicable the words of Scripture, 
“ But the just man, if he be prevented with death, shall be in rest, 
for his soul pleased God: therefore, he hastened to bring him out 
of the midst of iniquities ” (Wis. iv. 7-14). 

I. It is said, and in many cases no doubt truly, that tombstones 
lie grievously. There is one monument, however, not raised in brass 
or marble, that never deceives—the memorial built up in our hearts 
to our beloved fathers and mothers that are gone. And if there is 
one sin that weighs heavily on the conscience, one heart wound 
that is ever fresh and raw, it is the remembrance of a wrong, an 
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injustice done to, an unpardonable neglect of the father who toiled 
for us, and the mother who bore us. To such as these, the words of 
Scripture seem no empty threat, as in heart and conscience they 
already experience their truth. “The eye that mocketh at his 
father and despiseth the labor of his mother in bearing him, let 
the ravens of the brook pick it out and the young eagles eat it” 
(Prov. Xxx. 17). 

To our fathers, under God, we owe our life. And life, say what 
pessimists may, is a boon. Merely to live is joy. To see the sun, 
to bathe in its rays, to inhale the sweet, pure air, to feel and 
know; even to live as bird or beast or insect is a priceless pos- 
session. But a human life, though seemingly short and insignificant, 
is a great world in its complexity, capacity, and possibilities. For 
every soul mirrors and pictures in thought and feeling and lan- 
guage the universe; and in itself, therefore, is a universe. Around 
it, as centre, circles the whole world. Now, this weird, strange ex- 
perience we call life; this stream of activity, this long, living, mov- 
ing panorama of conscious personal existence, we owe to Almighty 
God through the agency and instrumentality of our father. He 
lighted the flame and kept it burning. “ Life from life.” For years 
he was to us as God and Providence. We knew no other. Food, 
raiment, training, good example, and teaching—all that goes to 
make life we owe to him. And well and faithfully did our de- 
parted friend discharge his functions. The relationship of child to 
father is a symbol and shadow of the great common fatherhood of 
God. He is the source of life. We all emanate from Him. We 
are all, in a manner, sons of God, His children; but during the life- 
time of our parents, it is His holy will that we should be dependent 
on them and render them, as shadowing forth His power and 
authority, a tribute of love, respect, and obedience, embodied in 
a special commandment, summing up in one word, “honor,” the 
whole of our filial duties—duties that bind, in varying measure and 
under varying circumstances, the child to its father, till death 
“does them part.” The father shadows God. This is the base or 
root of filial duty. This makes the tie between children and father 
holy and binding. But when our fathers die, does filial duty die 
with them? No; we still owe love, respect and obedience to God, 
whom our father represented. In so far only do we owe tribute to our 
parents inasmuch as they shadow forth God. There are instances 
where children have to pass unworthy and wicked parents by to 
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obey their Father in heaven, God above us. Though our parents 
die, God’s rights remain. Your father’s lips, children, are sealeq 
in death, his voice is hushed, his eyes closed, yet he lives to God. 
His spirit and example and work linger behind. They are the best 
legacy he has left you. He says to you, and through you, to all of 
us, “I have not left you orphans.” God in heaven is stil] your 
father. The rights I had over you, my claims to your love, respect, 
and obedience came from Him and go back to Him. They were 
only shadowed in me—dependently, conditionally, accidentally, but 
really, absolutely, and fully vested in God. He, the reality and sub- 
stance, remains when I am now mouldering in the dust. People 
say you are now free, independent, that you walk alone and carve 
out your own destiny in the world; but God remains, and His claims 
to our love, respect, and obedience are both unchanged and un- 
changeable. 

(a) God is our Father. The first feeling that the death of our 
father on earth causes is an unutterable feeling of loneliness and 
loss. How children miss him and long for his return! How 
ardently they crave for his presence and the feeling of safety and 
protection that the knowledge of his strong arm and tender heart 
inspired. But now, alas! fell death has cut off and removed this 
“tower of strength.” But the spring of all fatherhood, the origin 
of all the security and reserve force it implies, is ever at hand to 
guide, guard, and save us. God is near us. God knows us. He 
loves us. “QO Lord, thou are near and all thy ways are truth” 
(Ps. exviii. 151). “ God slumbereth not nor sleepeth.” ‘ As I have 
watched, saith the Lord, so will I watch” (Jer. xxxi. 28). “ Be- 
hold, O Lord, thou hast known all things, the last and those of old; 
thou hast found me and laid thy hand upon me” (Ps. cxxxviii. 5). 
“ Thou lovest all things that are and hatest none of the things thou 
hast made” (Wis. xi. 25). 

Some would blot out God from heart and mind and say that we 
can neither know nor love Him in the proper sense of the term. 
They would have us believe that we are all like cogs in a machine— 
mere parts of a huge mechanical universe, a great, necessary, un- 
thinking machine, working, why, how, or wherefore we know not, 
nor can know. But as well might they blot out the sun from the sky. 
“Tn Israel is no God known.” We both see and fear His presence. 
We can not know God perfectly, any more than we can ourselves, 
or aught else; but we are sure He exists and loves us; and in 
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moments of sorrow and danger and trial the untutored and uncor- 
rupted heart flies to Him and “seeks refuge under His wings.” 
Even they who, like the fool in the Scripture, “say in their hearts 
there is no God,” when overcome by terror or remorse, or in their 
sober moments will open their eyes and turn in head and heart like 
the veriest children to their Father in heaven and invoke His mercy 
or help. “In Him we live, move, and have our being.” Nor is 
He “far from each one of us.” He works for our good in and 
through our earthly parents, and is without flaw, limitation, or im- 
perfection what the best ideal father is’by nature. And just as love 
wells forth spontaneously toward the father who loves us tenderly 
and unselfishly, so should the heart go out to God—turn and open to 
Him as the flowers to the sun. In your case, dear children, as in 
the case of most of us, He now replaces his earthly shadow and 
representative and agent, who has gone “the way of the flesh.” 
He that is dead led us to God. It was under his watchful eyes that 
mind and heart and conscience expanded to the knowledge and love 
of our Father in heaven, who is, and ever will remain, “ the same 
yesterday, to-day, and forever.” We have not to look for Him, for 
He is near; we have not to wait till He comes back from a journey, 
or changes His mood ere asking His favor or help. To win our 
love and confidence, He says in tender tones of human speech suited 
to our weakness, ‘‘ I have made, I will carry, I will save ” (Isa. xlvi. 
4). “In the wilderness the Lord thy God hath carried thee as a 
man is wont to carry his little son”’ (Deut. i. 31). To impress this 
thought of His far-reaching fatherhood upon us, to make us feel 
that we are not alone or unprotected in life, but that a father’s 
love and tenderness and pity and mercy and indulgence encircle us 
here below, He uses the beautiful metaphor of Isaias, “Can a 
woman forget her infant? And if she should forget, yet will I 
not forget thee” (Isa. Ixix. 15). And the only return He asks is, 
“Son, give me thy heart.” Why? Not for His own sake, but for 
ours, that He may set “charity in order within us,” to calm and 
regulate the turbulent host of passions that would otherwise rend 
us. The human heart is a deep well of pure and holy affection if 
God our Father holds the first place therein; or a turbid pool of 
unruly and unholy passions if any other usurps His place. It is 
on the perfection and guidance of the master passion love that life de- 
pends. Let God, then, rule, evoke order from chaos, “ set charity 
in order within us,” be the supreme idol of our hearts. 
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Say not that He is an unknown God to many, and served anq 
loved by very few, even of those who do know Him. Say not that 
light to know Him and will to love Him appear to have died oy. 
There are sons in the world who never in heart or deed repay a 
fond father’s love. The wealth of a father’s heart, the gifts he 
commands are lavished on them in vain—even their father’s body 
stretched in death appeals to them without effect. There are 
myriads of souls, too, who forget God—who seem to live their 
lives without Him, godless and graceless, whose hearts never re. 
spond to or warm with His love. He appeals to them in vain, 
Force them He will not, for He made them free. “TI brought up 
children and they despised me” (Isa. i. 2). Let us not be of the 
number, but ever return love for love. It is the first duty we owe 
our parents by the fourth commandment, and to God by the first, 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with thy whole heart,” ete, 
“This is the first and greatest commandment.” What higher or 
stronger motive can urge to this duty than the thought of Gods 
fatherhood? This thought it is, too, that casts a light on all the 
mysteries of life and death and pain. It takes away the feeling of 
loneliness and abandonment in which so many poor souls are 
wrapped and fills their hearts with the veriest sunshine. But we 
must not tarry. There are other duties we owe to God our Father, 
I said that the voice of him you loved tells you in all the mute 
eloquence, and now, with the awful experience of death, love God, 
your Father by creation, to enthrone Him as Lord and Master in 
your heart. It further tells you to respect Him. Respect, as part 
of the honor we owe our fathers, is founded in the very nature of 
their office. 

(b) A good son or daughter, therefore, ever respects in word 
and act and heart the father to whom, under God, they owe life 
and light. The function held here to-day, the trappings and orna- 
ments of the bier, the loving care and tenderness shown to the dead 
body of the father whose loss we mourn, testify to the respect in 
which he was held, and point out the deep respect we should ever 
entertain for our ever living eternal Father in heaven, the Almighty 
God. As good children, one and all, it is our lifelong duty ever to 
think, speak, and act toward Him with the profound reverence 
due by the child to its parents, the creature to the Creator. How 
melancholy to reflect that the adorable name of God, at the very 
sound of which angels bow in reverent worship and demons tremble, 
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falls often from human lips only in scorn, anger, or blasphemy. 
A word savoring of dishonor or disrespect to our beloved dead 
stirs us to just indignation; we resent, and rightly, aught that re- 
flects on the memory of a father who sleeps unconscious in the 
grave; shall we feel no resentment, nay, perhaps take part our- 
selves, in what dishonors the living presence of our adorable Father, 
God? 

(c) But genuine love and respect are best proved and tested by 
obedience. This is the highest duty implied in the honor due to 
parents. A good father’s word is law to loving and respectful 
children. And I am sure, children, the brightest and most cheering 
thought in your minds to-day is the remembrance of having ever 
faithfully obeyed your father who is gone. It is, as I said, the test 
and touchstone, the pith and kernel of filial duty. No duty what 
we ought to have done, and have not done, in any sense, ever re- 
mains a dark shadow on the memory; but the sting of conscience 
is specially piercing in the case of neglect or disobedience to parents, 
intensified by the thought that we can no longer make up for the 
wrong done them, now that they are dead and gone. But whence 
comes this remorse? From him who planted conscience as a sentinel 
within us. 

The obedience we owe our earthly father is the shadow of the 
higher and more soul-searching and conscience-striking obedience 
we owe to God, and in which, indeed, it is rooted and grounded. 
Obedience is the only test of true service. We must bend to the 
yoke. All order, all harmony in life or conduct, public or private, 
is resolved into submission to law, i. e., in the long run, obedience 
to God. Hence the Scripture saying: “ Obedience is better than 
sacrifice. It is like the sin of witchcraft to rebel and like the crime 
of idolatry to refuse to obey ” (I. Kings xv. 23). “ Doth the Lord 
desire holocausts and victims, and not rather that the voice of the 
Lord should be obeyed?” (id. xv. 22). Under the watchful eyes 
of our fathers and the teachers they entrust us to, mind and will 
and conscience expand into the knowledge and binding force of 
law, of duty, i. e., obedience to God. In so far only can any human 
beings claim submission inasmuch as they are authorized by God. 
“All power is from God.” Our parents, teachers, and rulers are 
but gardeners and caretakers. They can plant, water, tend and ex- 
pose to heat and air; but growth and increase and fruit are from 
God. He is supreme. The flowers turn to the sun and obey the 
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laws of growth necessarily and instinctively. We, as rational and 
moral creatures, must do so, i. e., viz., obey freely of our own choice. 
True, we are now left to ourselves. We walk down the way of 
life as we like, and independently. But a father’s care pursues ys, 
The providence of God enwraps and protects us. He is “ the sup 
of our souls.” His light guides us, His rays penetrate and warm 
us. We turn to His light, bend the mind in belief, worship Him 
in the first place with “the obedience of faith.” To believe God's 
word readily and unhesitatingly, even when we don’t understand it, 
is the service or obedience of the intellect. It is becoming a child 
to enter the kingdom of heaven. The obedient and dutiful child 
is our model. It believes its father and teacher against the evidence 
of its own senses. It believes them when they tell it that the sun 
is fast in the sky, and immensely large and far away, though it 
seems to move, and looks small and near. And next, we must 
obey God with the will, too, in unreserved and unquestioning sub- 
mission to His law. Good conduct, the service of the will, is an 
act of supreme obedience. It is the duty of the child to its father, 
and much more; of the creature to the Creator. Mind and will 
perished by disobedience. They are restored and healed and purified 
by obedience. It is hard, you will say, but the hand of God is near. 
His light and healing may be had for the asking. 

Now, this life of obedience is a life of duty. It is the only life 
worth living. All else “under the sun” is “vanity and affliction 
of spirit.” It is the highest form of work or energy, i. e., the use 
of our powers, in which alone is pleasure or happiness. All who 
have ever thought and tried say so. God’s voice is ever heard in 
the market place calling on men thus to labor in His vineyard. 
One’s duty is one’s life work. “ Man goeth forth unto his work and 
to his labor until evening” (Ps. civ. 23). When life’s day is over 
and the laborer returns home, i. e., in the decline of life returns to 
God, then “ Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord. From hence- 
forth now, that they may rest from their labors ”—and why ?—“ for 
their works follow them” (Apoc. xiv. 13). Their lifelong service, 
their love, respect, and obedience to Almighty God find their due 
reward. 

So it was, children, with your worthy father whose remains we 
are about to follow to the grave, and so we must hope it will be 
with us all till the evening of life, “ When the keepers of the house 
shall tremble and the strong men shall stagger . . . because 
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man shall go into the house of his eternity, and the mourners shall 
go round about in the streets, before the silver cord be broken and 
the dust return into its earth from whence it was, and the spirit re- 
turn to God who gave it ” (Eccles. xii. 4,7). “ Vanity of vanities,” 
said Ecclesiastes, ‘‘ and all things are vanity” (id.). 

How pointedly does the present function illustrate this solemn 
truth and impress upon us the duty of renouncing shadows, of 
giving up the chase of the butterfly and the soap bubble, and “ lay- 
ing hold on eternal life to which we are called” by serving God, 
i. e., by loving, respecting, and obeying our Father in heaven. 
Whatever else is true or false, right or wrong, in this perplexing 
world of ours, one thing is safe and sure and stable and chiefly 
worthy of pursuit, and that is providing for the eternity that awaits 
us by an obedient and dutiful life. 

This is the sermon preached by the wise of all ages, and which 
comes home to us so forcibly to-day. Let us take it to heart. Death is 
one of the eternal truths or facts, yet it is misleading if not taken 
in conjunction with the life to which it leads. We mourn with the 
children over their dead father; but in reality he lives. He appeals 
to us to learn by his example to make provision for a good death 
by a holy life; and, furthermore, he craves our pity—he asks our 
prayers. There are prisons beyond wherein the holiest may be 
confined till they “pay the last farthing.” Let us bear him in 
mind in Holy Mass, in our morning and night prayers, in our 
visits to the Blessed Sacrament. Charity, brotherly love, ends not at 
the grave. Let us pray fervently that God may hasten his final en- 
trance into everlasting peace and rest. ‘‘ May his soul and the souls 
of all the faithful departed through the mercy of God rest in peace.” 
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A COURSE IN SACRED ELOQUENCE. 


BY THE REV. JOHN PLACID CONWAY, O.P., S.T.M. 
Seconp Part (Continued). 
VIII.—DEeE Livery AND GESTURE. 


UTTERANCE has its three notes: 

1. DISTINCTNESS. 

2. PROPRIETY. 

3. EMPHASIS. 

1. DistiINcTNESS of articulation contributes more than loudness to being 
heard and understood. Speak deliberately, and so articulate that no syllable 
may be lost to the farthest removed person in the assembly, especially final 
words of a sentence. Many speakers drop their finals, swallow their vowels, 
and chew their consonants. As an example, the preacher roars Our Lord's 
warning: “‘ You shall seek Me, you shall not find Me, and you shall . . ” 
nobody knows what. Take care of the consonants, and the vowels will take 
care of themselves. 

2. Propriety regards proper educated pronunciation, avoiding provincialisms 
and solecisms, wrong aspirates, no aspirates, final r where there is none: 
Asiar, Africar, and Murrikay. 

3. EmMpuHAsis. This does not simply mean “force”: it is rather “ prom- 
inence,” the expressive distinction of a word or a syllable by one or more 
of the specific modes of Time, Quality, Force, Pitch. Misplaced emphasis 
upsets the whole meaning. He said: “ Saddle me the ass,” and they saddled 
him. Lay the stress upon the point of judgment: ‘God so loved the world 
as to deliver up His only begotten Son;” this sentence can receive the stress 
in four places. Its true position depends upon judgment or feeling of the 
speaker. Emphasis, like ornament, must be used sparingly and with good 
taste.* . 

Gesture. Oratorical Action is the just and elegant adaptation of the out- 
ward man to his inner sentiments. The advice which Shakespeare puts into 
Hamlet’s mouth? should be the standard rule. ‘Be not too tame, but let 
your own discretion be your tutor: suit the action to the word, the word to 
the action; with this special observance, that you o’erstep not the modesty 
of nature; for anything so overdone is from the purpose of playing, whose 
end, both at the first and now, was, and is, to hold as ’twere, the mirror up 
to nature,” etc. The chief law in preaching is to be natural; as Faust says: 


* The seven deadly sins of speech are these: pompous drawl, emotional 
quaver, melodramatic roll, artful falsetto, snivelling whine, pious cant, and 
ranting tone. 

Tt Act iii, scene ii. 
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“No heart will take fire if the spark does not come from the speaker’s heart,” 
and St. Augustine says: “If you want me to weep, you must first weep 
yourself.” ; ; ; 

GesTURE IN GENERAL. St. Francis Borgia lays it down that gesture should 
have eight qualities, as follows :* 

1, All gestures should be FREE, to the condemnation of iron rules of fashion. 

2. They should be NoBLE, to the suppression of all vulgar tricks of manner- 
ism, such as thumping the pulpit, stamping, thumping the breast, rocking to 
and fro, etc. Action is noble when graceful. 

3. They should be MANLY, and not timid. 

4. NATURAL, as opposed to artificial movements of an automaton; also prop- 
erly timed. 

5. They should be HEARTY, not languid nor half dead. 

6. They should be 1i0LY or EDIFYING, not stagy. 

7. Gesture should be GRAVE, not simpering in voice, courting favor by smiling ~ 
and beaming, assuming coaxing tones and attitudes, or playing the fool by 
burlesque: such gravity is called for as becomes the holy embassy of our min- 
istry, and excludes all attempts at acting. 

8. They should be somewhat sLow, not over hasty and abrupt. 

All of these can be resumed under the four notes of ENERGy, VARIETY, SIM- 
pticity, and Grace. Whether from artifice or necessity let the opening be 
always studiously gentle, so as to command attention. 

Tue Bopy. Study to preserve dignity in its attitude. Stand erect and 
firm, so as to leave freedom of action: one may occasionally approach, or 
incline slightly, toward the auditory, but never crouch, nor lean on the pulpit, 
nor lean over it, nor (if tall) sit on the back of the pulpit. Graceful inaction 
is even more difficult than action: it lies in maintaining a graceful posture 
once assumed. Never turn round to address those behind or on one side: 
the range of the eye is the range of speech, and it is better to be heard all 
through by most and not at all by a few, than to be heard imperfectly by all. 

Tue Hanps. The right should be constantly used, the left but seldom, its 
place of repose is on the pulpit, or occasionally on the breast. Both hands 
should be employed to convey warm emotions. Keep the elbows well out 
from the body. When emphasis is required, raise the right hand diagonally 
from left to right, throwing it forward, with fingers open and curved. The 
hand must never cross the perpendicular line of the body: move each from 
side to centre, or from centre to side. In action show the palms and not the 
back of the hand: keep it away from the body as a rule, or low if in front, 
and it must never hide the face; seldom should it rise above the shoulder. 
In milder passages the movement should be from the elbow, in freer action 
the whole arm should speak from shoulder to finger-tips. The action ought 
to precede the speech slightly, especially in slow, emphatic passages, but the 
emphatic stroke must be in exact accordance. The principal action is the 
downward stroke of the hand, indicative of force. Use an open hand, not the 
action as of blessing with three fingers: one upturned finger is ridiculous. 
To express “granting” or “concession,” one or both hands ought to be 
quietly waved in a lateral direction, but don’t shrug the shoulders, or pretend 
to shiver. For “ entreaty” clasp the hands before the breast, then lower them 


* De Ratione Concionandt, cap. iv. 
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quietly to their original position. To express “appeal” they should be 
warmly thrust forward with upturned palms: for “ description” follow 
nature’s bent. Hasty movements of the hands smack of conjuring, up anq 
down sawing motion is ungraceful; the most graceful motion is admitted to 
be the oblique. 

Tue Face. This should speak with the dumb language of expression. “ Thy 
face, my Thane, is as a book, where men may read strange matters.” [t 
rivets the attention most, and is the seat of the soul in an address. All the 
passions should have free scope and play thereon: the face should be the 
living chart, displaying fear, hope, mirth, sadness, and the rest, hence it all 
lies in Expression. The key to the position is the eye. Who does not know 
of the power of the eye, the speaking, tearful, merry, scornful, passionate, eye! 
Its flash speaks more than words can convey. The eyes should not be fixed, 
but move easily round. Remembering that it is one and the same soul which 
animates the mind and body, the preacher should give free play to its power 
in the body, that gesture may supplement voice in the expression of thought. 
Dry and insipid talkers would do well to consider these pungent remarks 
of Sydney Smith as addressed to them: “To this cause of unpopularity of 
sermons may be added the extremely ungraceful manner in which they are 
delivered. The English, generally remarkable for doing very good things in 
a very bad manner, seem to have reserved the maturity and plenitude of their 
awkwardness for the pulpit. . . . Why are we natural everywhere but 
in the pulpit? No man can express warm and animated feelings anywhere 
else with his mouth alone, but with his whole body; he articulates with every 
limb, and talks from head to foot with a thousand voices. Why this holo- 
plexia on sacred occasions alone? Why call in the aid of paralysis to piety? 
Is it a rule of Oratory to balance the style against the subject, and to handle 
most sublime truths in the dullest language and the driest manner? Is sin 
to be taken from men, as Eve was from Adam, by casting them into a deep 
sleep? or from what possible perversion of common sense are we able to 
look like field preachers in Zembla, holy lumps of ice, numbed into quiescence, 
and stagnation, and mumbling? ” 
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SERMONS, ADDRESSES, ETC., DELIVERED ON VARIOUS 
OCCASIONS. 


THE DIVORCE EVIL. 





Tue PosiTION OF THE CHURCH ON Divorce DEFINED By REV. 
GILBERT P. JENNINGS BEFORE OHIO ConGREsS OF MOTHERS. 





Of the various topics selected for discussion at the recent Ohio Congress of 
Mothers, none was more timely or more interesting than the various views 
presented at the last session on “The Influence of Divorce on the Home.” 
The audience was large and attentive, and the theme was ably treated by 
various speakers. 

The Rev. Gilbert P. Jennings, pastor of St. Agnes’ Church, presented the 
position of the Catholic Church on the divorce question. 

Father Jennings’ address follows in full: 

President, Ladies, and Gentlemen: I deem it a rare pleasure to be able in 
this place, and before this important gathering, to have the opportunity of 
explaining the position of the Catholic Church on the question under dis- 
cussion. 

According to our varied callings we may be interested in different things, 
but our very existence establishes our interest in everything pertaining to the 
sanctity and stability of the home. When, therefore, either by legal inter- 
ference or by human passion the integrity of the home is menaced, all who 
value our national life and the sources of its strength can not be indifferent 
to the social evils that threaten its ruin. 

It is not unimportant, and certainly not by chance, but in the very nature 
of things, that the women of the country who, more than any one else, are the 
victims of divorce, are coming together with all the devotion and courage of a 
consecrated soldiery to do battle for the inviolability of Christian marriage. 

More than thirty years ago branches of the Confraternity of Christian 
Mothers, with aims and purpose almost identical with those of your dis- 
tinguished organization, were established by the Church in this country. It is 
a pleasure, therefore, to welcome the Congress of Mothers to the ranks of 
those who are willing to do something in a practical way for the preserva- 
tion and peace of families. 

Marriage is of divine origin, and for that reason, while the gentlemen who 
have preceded me have purposely passed the consideration of the religious 
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phase of the divorce question, I will not be blamed as a priest of the New 
Dispensation if I take the liberty of introducing God into His own world and 
insisting that no discussion of divorce or anything else pertaining to Marriage 
can be final until He or His representatives are heard. Just because Marriage 
is of God the last word on the question belongs to Him, for here, as in every- 
thing else, any pronouncement of which we can say, “ Thus saith the Lord” 
is more important than the combined opinions of all mankind, however much 
of wisdom they may seem to possess and however much to pride and human 
weakness they may pander. 

Marriage is essentially between two. We can not conceive of any accept- 
able condition in which man’s affections—the kind of affection implied by 
marriage—can be shared by more. 

Of its very nature it is such a surrender of mind and heart and will and 
love and spirit and flesh that for this reason every other tie must be broken 
and a man must leave father and mother and cleave to his wife. Made male 
and female from the beginning—two in one flesh—the complement of each 
other corporally and spiritually, they form a union so sacred, so absolute 
and complete that even human judgment revolts from any conclusion that 
would permit of total separation or divorce. 

And because marriage is the very cornerstone of the social structure, it 
can not be hedged about with too many safeguards. A veritable holy of holies, 
it should be walled about by seven times seven walls of jealous care to keep 
it in unsullied and unbroken purity. 

From the divine origin and purposes of marriage, in the eyes of the Church 
the divorce question is a moral question. In some of its consequences it may 
affect social conditions, and in so far the State may deal with it, but in itself 
it is essentially within the domain of the natural and moral law and the deter- 
mination of it belongs to the Author of the moral law. It is all important, 
therefore, to learn just what God Himself says about marriage and divorce, 
and I assume that with this Christian audience He is in honor and the 
court of last appeal. 

Our Lord came to the world at a time when the human race had fallen to 
the lowest depths of degradation. There was no law that men had not 
broken or turned against its purposes. Not only in the pagan world, but even 
among the chosen children of God woman was without honor in the homes 
of men—the slave of her husband. Young girls were bought and sold like 
chattels. Even rabbis sought the privilege of marrying for a day. 

At that very time the question of divorce was under discussion in Judea, 
one school holding to laxity and another for more restriction. The Pharisees, 
who were always trying to entrap Our Lord, knowing that whatever He said 
He was sure to antagonize some one, tempting Him, asked Him, “Is it lawful 
for a man to put away his wife for every cause?” 

To establish the very point that I am contending for, He went back to the 
very foundations of the human race to show that both in nature and in God’s 
words the marriage tie was to be permanent. 

“Have you not read that he who made man from the beginning made 
them male and female? For this cause shall a man leave father and mother 
and cleave to his wife, and they two shall be one flesh. Therefore, now they 
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are not two, but one flesh. What, therefore, God hath joined together let no 
man put asunder.” ; 
The inference from this answer for the inviolability of the marriage tie 
was so plain that His enemies, wishing to defend themselves and entrap Him, 
said, “ Why, then, did Moses command to give a bill of divorce?” 
“Moses did not command,” He answered them, “but on account of your 
hard-heartedness he permitted it.” But he added, “It was not so from the 


beginning.” ; 
“And I say to you that whosoever shall put away his wife, except it be 


for fornication, and shall marry again, committeth adultery; again he that 
shall marry her that is put away committeth adultery.” 

It was not the answer passion demanded, and it was not what they had 
grown to consider as lawful, but it was the higher law to which He came to 
invite them. This was conclusive. 

Even His own disciples could not understand anything so contrary to ac- 
cepted custom unless He did not want them to marry at all. They waited 
until they were alone with Him and said to Him, “If the case of a man with 
his wife be so,” namely, that he could not dismiss her and marry again with- 
out adultery, “it is not expedient to marry.” 

St. Mark, recording what happened on this occasion, makes Our Lord say 
the same thing, but makes reference to no exception to the condemnation. 
St. Paul even more clearly gives the law on this question. After extolling 
virginity in his first epistle to the Corinthians (vii. 10, 11), he said, “ But to 
them that are married, not I but the Lord commandeth that the wife depart 
not from her husband, and if she depart that she remain unmarried or be 
reconciled to her husband.” If for cause, therefore, even adultery, a man be 
permitted to put away his wife he can not marry again. Then to show that 
death might release a man, and nothing else, in the seventh chapter of his 
Epistle to the Romans he says, “ For the woman that hath a husband, whilst 
her husband liveth is bound to the law, but if her husband be dead she is 
loosed from the law of her husband. Therefore, whilst her husband liveth she 
shall be called an adulteress if she be with another man, but if her husband 
be dead she is released from the law of her husband, so that she is not an 
adulteress if she be with another man.” 

Every one of these texts is a declaration for the stability of the marriage 
contract and against the assumption that either husband or wife may marry 
again during the lifetime of the other. This is the law of God and this is 
the interpretation of the Catholic Church that has witnessed Christianity from 
the beginning. 

Marriage between Christians is indissoluble except by death. One wife 
or none at all is the law. And because the law was hard, difficult for human 
frailty, the grace of God was necessary. For this reason St. Paul says that 
under the new dispensation the union is a supernatural union, therefore not 
only a contract, but a sacrament conferring the necessary grace to enable 
man to fulfil his responsible duties. 

This sacramental character makes God a necessary factor in the compact, 
so that besides the contract between husband and wife there is introduced a 
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supernatural element that raises it to a dignity to which without Gog it 
could not reach and from which without God it can not depart. 

In its very nature impenetrable, the marriage contract is one that no human 
power can interfere with. For within the sanctuary of heart and will anq 
conscience the civil power can not enter, and herein is the source and essence 
of the marriage compact. God alone can enter there. He alone can set 
aside what he has established, and to emphasize this truth and forestal] 
every kind of interference from Church or State, or any one else, He says, 
“What God hath joined together, let no man put asunder.” 

From this Catholic point of view, therefore, we have little patience with 
legislators or civil judges or churchmen who attempt to annul a contrac 
over which they have absolutely no jurisdiction. 

We do not deny that the State has something to say about the marriage of 
its citizens. It has a great deal to say about it. Every family is a unit jp 
society, and the State is necessarily concerned about certain consequences of 
marriage, the preservation and increase of children, property rights, ete 
Of these she has a right to take cognizance and legislate, but her domain 
is essentially in externals. No one will pretend that she has any jurisdiction 
over minds and hearts, but it is in this inner sanctuary—with God Himself 
a party to the compact—that marriage is established. 

As far as its consequences are concerned there are three parties to the 
marriage contract. First of all the man and woman, the sacramental element, 
and the State. For this reason, in order to nullify the compact, it is not 
enough for the married couple to agree between themselves and not even 
with the State, but God, the maker of the marriage law, must also consent 
to it. His refusal is positive, “ What God hath joined together, let no man 
put asunder.” 

Within its own sphere the State may regulate the divorce evil as it would 
the social evil—drive it like an impure thing within limitations—but that only 
emphasizes its criminality and puts in bolder relief the justice of the Catholic 
position in dealing with divorce as an evil in itself which deserves no tolera- 
tion and should receive no quarter from the Church that has stood like a 
bulwark of defense against the encroachments of passion or self-interest or 
anything else that weakens the foundations of human society. 

The State has no rights in so far as the essence and indissolubility of 
marriage are concerned any more than it has a right to release men from the 
commandment not to lie or to kill or to steal or to commit adultery. For by 
divine declaration “if a man putteth away his wife and marry again he 
committeth adultery.” 

And when we know that there is something in the stability of marriage 
that makes men faithful and ashamed in the presence of infidelity and vice, 
and that repeated divorce prepares them for the shamelessness that puts 
sensuality in honor and degrades womanhood to the lusts of the slave buyer, 
the mystery is how courts of justice or legislatures or Church conferences 
can oppose divine wisdom and stand unmoved in the presence of an evil that 
has destroyed wherever it has been tolerated, and instead of building up and 
strengthening the barriers that hinder it, vie with one another in trying 
to make loopholes and pretexts through which those who have grown tired 
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of duty and who plan to violate their plighted vows may be assisted in their 


erfidy. ; : 
; St. Ignatius Martyr and Justin and Tertullian and Augustine and the early 


fathers of the Church did not hesitate to denounce as adulterous marriages 
which the state permitted, and when virtuous and God-fearing men and 
women, in our day—earnest and honest interpreters of the divine law—learn 
to call things by their right names, when adultery shall have no more honor 
than forgery or robbery or murder or drunkenness and such like—and this 
new leprosy shall be banished like an unclean thing from society—then will 
divorce become more unpopular and marriage attain to the permanency and 
place of honor which in God’s plans was intended. 

I do not care to go into the objection generally raised by non-Catholics 
about the exception made in the Gospel of St. Matthew by which it is claimed 
that adultery on the part of either of the married couple is a valid reason 
for releasing the innocent party and allowing him or her, as the case may be, 
to marry again, except to say that the Catholic Church interprets this excep- 
tion to apply to that clause in the sentence which refers to a man leaving his 
wife; it names infidelity as the only legitimate reason, but it does not give 
any right to marry again. St. Mark makes no exception whatever to the 
condemnation of remarriage. St. Luke is equally sweeping in his denuncia- 
tion of it. St. Paul absolutely precludes the idea by saying that if the married 
wife leave she must remain unmarried or be reconciled, and that a wife shall 
be called an adulteress if she be with another during the life of her husband. 
His disciples clearly understood Him to make remarriage impossible for the 
man who put away his wife even for fornication, because they said if that 
was the law it was expedient not to marry at all. 

Then the text: “ Whosoever putteth away his wife except for fornication 
committeth adultery, and he who marrieth her that is put away committeth 
adultery,” either meant that fornication released from the contract or it did 
not. If it did not, then there is no question in dispute. If it did, then not 
only the husband was released, but the wife also. If he was not her husband, 
she was not his wife—both were free, both could marry again. But Our 
Lord says of her that “he who marrieth her that is put away committeth 
adultery.” 

By the laws of scriptural interpretation disputed passages are to be explained 
by others bearing on the same subject and by the general context. 

By this rule now and from the beginning the Church has defined that 
nothing except death can release those who are lawfully married. It would 
carry me too far from the purpose of this address to do any more than say 
that this is Catholic doctrine with regard to this passage. The reasons for 
her position are sufficiently included in what has been said about the essence 
of marriage and the references to the positive law which so plainly defines it. 

There are two ways of dealing with passion—one is to give it rein and the 
other is to suppress it altogether. In this matter of interfering with the 
integrity of the marriage tie, the Church has set herself with unyielding firm- 
ness against every indulgence to passion and meddling of self-interest. 

She admits of no contingency in which the dissolution of the marriage tie 
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is permitted—she forbids it absolutely—makes it impossible from her inter. 











































pretation of divine law either for her children or for herself. " 
It is the way of reason to stifle passion by leaving it without hope of lay. ; 
ful gratification; to make it sinful even to desire the things that we may not ¥ 
have. If you allow men to think vain thoughts, to give full play to the - 
| imagination, to dwell upon forbidden desires, to long for the ideal instead of " 
i the reality they possess, to believe that old ties are not binding and that new t 
ones are possible, it will be strange if dislike and disgust for present con. : 
ditions do not find food in the little differences that are inevitable in every " ‘ 
family. The yoke will soon become galling. Little things, instead of going ~ 
unnoticed, are magnified. 
For those who want release there is no purpose in preventing trouble. Ij ‘a 
lack of friendship or congeniality is reason for divorce, more aversion jg tt 
more reason. b 
To those who want to be free and who may without sin think and plan a 
about future alliances the difficulties of their present position are the very d 
reasons for their release according to the prevailing idea. f 
Even when adultery is made a pretext for divorce, those who grow tired a 
of one another can trade in it and meditate it and commit it, all in the sinful a 
hope that their own infidelity will become the means of their release. 
As soon as you make adultery or anything else a cause for divorce you d 
put a premium on crime. The Bishop of Rochester in the English Parliament t 
stated that out of ten applications for divorce on account of unfaithfulness, t 
in nine of them the seducer agreed with the husband beforehand to furnish a 
proofs of his wife’s infidelity. t 
Divorce opens the door to every kind of conjugal sin. It excites and lends t 
fuel to strife and bitterness and domestic trouble. It lessens mutual affection. t 
It hinders human life by preventing childbirth, and for the unfortunate off- i 
spring of such unions it takes them from their homes to transplant them 
in new and strange surroundings and often makes them victims of new I 
fathers and mothers who have no love for them and no interest in them. t 
But when the law stands and no exceptions are made, and no change in | t 
health or sickness or poverty or personal appearance or anything else can be y t 
made a pretext for breaking the marriage tie, when men learn that the law 1 


is of divine origin and is supported by divine sanction, that to desire the un- 
lawful is wrong, then human passion, left without hope of unlawful indulgence, 
becomes calm and homes are in peace. 

The chief incentive to divorce is the facility with which new alliances can 
be formed. There is everything in knowing that man and wife must live 
together or, if they separate, they must remain unmarried or be reconciled. 
Herein is the clew to the divine wisdom which makes divorce impossible. 
If men and women knew that when they marry it is for life, that if they 
separate they can find no power, civil or ecclesiastical, to ratify any new 
alliance, then marriage will assume a more serious aspect and more care will 
be taken to avoid difficulties. They will overlook little things that otherwise 
might easily be magnified by those who wish to turn them to their own 
advantage. 

In what I have said I must not be understood as saying that the Church 
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never allows married people to separate; that she compels them to live 
together when all love is gone, when the unfaithful wife or husband has 
forfeited all rights, when to live together means such enmity and discord that 
souls are endangered. For grave reasons separation is allowed, but never 
remarriage. 

It is well to note that the dreadful consequences of indissolubility—the 
tyranny of forced wedlock—are almost unknown in countries where it is 
rigidly enforced. Strained relations and family troubles are the exception, 
and even when they do occur they can not be charged to the law, but to those 
who wilfully create them. 

Few innocent wives and husbands are unhappy, and even if the innocent 
must suffer in some cases in keeping their vows, more now suffer in breaking 
them. Children suffer, the community suffers, and most of all wives suffer 
by being sent out from the sanctuary of homes in which they have conse- 
crated youth and beauty and everything that constitutes the integrity and 
dignity of womanhood to go into the world with little hope and less heart 
for new alliances. Half a million deserted firesides and a million and a half 
abandoned children—the history of divorce in this country for twenty years 
—tell the story of what comes from tampering with divine law. 

The Church has stood for the inviolability of marriage from the first con- 
demnation of free love in the Council of Jerusalem to her condemnation of 
the communistic and Mormon principles of our day. She makes no dis- 
tinction for prince or slave. The centuries tell the story of her position; rich 
and poor, subject and king are treated alike. From Pope Nicholas, resisting 
the insolence and sensuality of Lothaire, to the imprisoned Pius VII. hurling 
back the threats of Napoleon Bonaparte, we have illustrious examples of how 
the head of the Church has defended womanhood against the lust and 
intrigues of royalty, as well as from the brutal lust of the semi-civilized. 

The Protestant writer, Von Mueller, who certainly can not be accused of 
partiality to the Catholic cause, says in speaking of the debt of humanity to 
the sovereign Pontiffs, “If the Popes could hold up no other merit than 
that which they gained by protecting monogamy against the brutal lusts of 
those in power, notwithstanding bribes, threats, and persecutions, that alone 
would render them immortal for all future ages.” 

The policy of the Church is as fixed as the eternal hills—it has been tried 
out and it works. It is the fulfilment of divine law, and judged by its results 
it vindicates its wisdom. The world outside is wrestling with opinion and 
doubt. Abandoned to itself, it is groping in the way alone. Unaided human 
reason has committed it to a policy that has multiplied conjugal troubles by 
trying to escape them, has multiplied divorce until society is threatened by 
the ruin it inevitably brings. 

The Church has stood like a wall of adamant for the sanctity and stability 
of marriage, and the consequence is that divorce is almost unknown among 
Catholics. There is greater permanency in the home, race suicide is not the 
problem that it is elsewhere. In this way she has kept the well springs of 
society pure and unsullied, and by making woman secure in her marriage 
relations has lifted her to the dignity which makes her a helpmate and an 
equal instead of a tool and a slave. 
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And I sincerely hope that this band of organized defenders of the home 
will go out from these portals with no divided purposes and no COMpromisge 
with evil, but shoulder to shoulder, determined by word and example to lift 
marriage to the sanctity and dignity of the sacramental character with which 
Christ invested it and which will so contrast it with present conditions that 
men will learn that in things that pertain to morality and God—that God jg the 
best teacher. “Only let the soul believe that God has a plan for humanity 
and it can work in peace.” 
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CATECHETICAL PART. 


THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 






BY THE RIGHT REV. THOMAS J. CONATY, D.D., BISHOP OF LOS ANGELES. 






(Continued. ) 









Cardinal Newman had a favorite expression: “Give us universities in 
‘ tents or shanties, but give us teachers.” 

Without the teacher, buildings are of little account. You may have well- 
selected libraries, handsomely equipped laboratories, extensive buildings, but 
if you have not well-prepared teachers in them, you will never reach the 
honor mark in education. The teacher is one of the most potent factors in 
our modern life. The demand for skilled labor, the necessity for well-informed 
minds in every department of activity grows greater, and the teacher becomes 
the instrument by which skill is acquired, mind is trained, and knowledge 
developed. 

The teacher’s vocation calls for the best training possible. It asks that 
opportunities be given him, as in all professions, to become not only thor- 
oughly familiar with what he has to teach, but equally familiar with the best 
methods of teaching it. 

4 Of course we understand that all this matter of training teachers and the 

very general development of normal school and teacher training colleges has 

its disadvantages. It is not necessary for me to speak of that greatest of all 

disadvantages, or rather positive danger, which comes with the absence of -° 
the religious element in the general training of teachers. My thought is 
largely directed toward the reason for the existence of these colleges. We 
can not too strongly deprecate the poison of misrepresentation and misunder- 
standing of human character and human life that finds its expression in the 
false philosophical and psychological theories which form the basis of much 
of the pedagogical training in schools and colleges where teachers are prepared. 
We may, however, distinguish between general and professional or merely 
technical training; between the history and principles of educational methods 
and school management itself; between scholastic or academic subjects and 
4 training in itself in what has to be taught. The first involves not only the 
history of education and of the part which the Church has played in educa- 
q tion, but also the question of philosophy and psychology, and herein are 
i found the sources of the false theories that so largely prevail in much of the 
training for educational work. The second refers to the science of teaching, 
or the method of imparting knowledge, and may be taught and may be 
exercised entirely independent of reference to the fundamental questions in 
q dispute. It is only when one comes to discuss pedagogy as such, and the 
a foundations of teaching, that the necessity for accurate knowledge in the 
underlying principles of life becomes necessary. A teacher may be tactful, 
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sympathetic, and deal with the child in a purely empirical way without advert- 
ing to the religious and philosophical principles that are vital to all under- 
standing of life or right thinking; one may teach successfully in man 
branches without much knowledge of philosophy, but if the teacher is : 
understand the rationale of pedagogy he needs philosophy. The moment he 
drifts away from methods and begins to theorize there is danger of false 
principles. The successful teacher, even confined to methods, may, by virtue 
of success, attempt to bolster up methods with false philosophy. The disad- 
vantages that come from training where revealed truth is not the guide 
where false theories of God, and the soul, and the mind are made the tase 
of training, can not be overestimated. 

There are other disadvantages in the training of teachers which may be 
noticed. There is the everlasting faddist, with all his whims and caprices, 
interjecting himself into all the methods of instruction; he is full of belief 
in himself and is constantly liable to change. There is the experimentalist 
ever asking for the testing of some new plan, either in book or exercise, 
constantly exposing the pupils to the uncertainties as to what they are after- 
ward to use as the best in methods; full of theories, he is constantly changing 
methods, only to find that what was adopted yesterday must be superseded 
by what he finds to-day. Experimentalism is necessary as a test of methods, 
but there is no experimentation in education; but the modern experimentalist 
is not satisfied to be limited by methods, but seems to drift largely toward 
his own peculiar views as to the influence of certain elements on human char- 
acter, while he loses sight oftentimes of the most important ones; frequently 
he has worked himself out of belief in religion as important and is seeking 
for something to take its place. 

There is a disadvantage, also, or a danger, that by method or methodizing 
one becomes machine-like in school work, and consequently loses the person- 
ality which, in its enthusiasm, sympathy, and power, constitutes the real teach- 
ing influence. After all, these disadvantages in methods are insignificant in 
comparison wth the good general results that come from training. The 
benefits are so great that they leave no doubt as to the necessity for such 
institutions. 

We should be determined that the teachers in Catholic schools and colleges 
should have a systematic and thorough training according to the best ideals. 
They should be ambitious to acquire the best possible training for the work, 
and it should be the determination of all who have charge of educational 
work in the Church to insist that every teacher be thoroughly trained. Educa- 
tion itself demands this, entirely independent of the sharpness of the com- 
petition by which schools are judged. Honest love for the truth should force 
us to the acquisition of the best methods for imparting it. No place should 
be found for the incompetent teacher. No one should be allowed to teach 
who has nothing to give, who produces nothing. The untrained teacher is 
usually inarticulate, dried up, withered, has neither fire nor life, and can not 
intelligently impart even the little that he may know. Our Catholic teachers 
should be the very best; our traditions as teachers are the noblest, our aims 
and purposes are well understood, and truth demands not only learning, but 
ability to impart it according to given methods. St. Thomas, in his “ Treatise 
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on the Education of Princes,” clearly defines for us the important requisites 
in a teacher, and no recent book on pedagogy can more clearly define what 
should be insisted upon in every teacher. The ability to select the best things 
to be taught which is the result of a well-developed mind; the integrity of 
character which offers a model of life; wisdom which bases itself on humility ; 
the knowledge which has the persuasion of eloquence; and, finally, the ability 
to teach which, as St. Augustine says, is simply ability to open what is closed. 
“What use,” says the great doctor, “a golden key if it will not open what 
we wish? What harm a wooden one if it opens what is closed?” 


(To be continued.) 





SUNDAY SCHOOL TOPICS. 
BY THE REV. P. A. HALPIN. 


X.—THE TEACHER. 


In the catalogue of perfections requisite for the moral outfit of the 
teacher kindliness of disposition is easily among the first. Kindness 
makes the teacher and his class akin. It is magnetic. It is the over- 
flow of charitable thoughts. It stimulates. It inspires. It is a wall 
over which nothing that hurts or scars can leap. It “ capsules” the 
bitterest medicine, and sometimes disagreeable doses have to be ad- 
ministered. It is the surest and swiftest medium of communica- 
tion. It blesses him that gives and them that take. It is the sterilized 
milk of existence. It shines everywhere. It is brightest in the school- 
room. It is the most tempting bait with which to angle for souls. 
It creates an atmosphere of its own, wholesome and serene. It 
breaks down barriers. It heals wounds. It effaces scars. The 
teacher of Catechism must drink of its stream deep draughts. With 
it he can effect much. Without it he can do little or nothing. It will 
dictate to him the proper word and the most becoming action. It 
will make him refrain from all personalities in his rebukings. It will 
check the speech that casts a slur or emphasizes a bodily defect or a 
mental deformity. It permits of no attack on family circumstances. 
It is silent about home scandals or indigence. It makes the street 
Arab forget he is homeless. It lights up a glow, which the child 
carries to his dwelling and with which he paints in cheering tints the 
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often too monotonous dreariness of the household. It shortens the 
school hour and almost renders tedious the interval between Sunday 
and Sunday. It makes obedience easy, submission pleasant and labor 
a delight. It transforms the mere man or woman into a heavenly 
ambassador. It warms little hearts; it lights up little minds; it 
glorifies little lives. The teacher who holds this charm within his 
gifts magnetizes every one with whom he comes in contact. His 
class his kingdom is. His sceptre is omnipotent and his sway 
supreme. The lack of kindliness is the lack of an essential. Its 
absence nullifies every other agency. With some it is inborn. Others 
acquire it by patient self-conquest. Like the temple of God, it can 
be built only “ plurima tunsione,” with much hammering ; that is, by 
the giving and taking of many hard blows. It never lessens dignity, 
It rather perfects it. This dignity of deportment on the part of the 
teacher means so much. The teacher is, in the eyes of his pupils, not 
what he values himself at, but is worth the price his outward de- 
meanor puts upon him. Want of dignity means want of authority. 
The teacher should a picture be—a picture sweet to look upon. 
Something for the children to remember, something for them to look 
forward and backward to. The teacher should represent to the vision 
of the children the concretion of everything that is taught in their 
Catechism. He should exhibit those two kingly virtues of the 
Sacred Heart, meekness and humility. It is not too much to say 
that the figure of the teacher should be flawless. The teacher is not 
a statue nor a painting. He is a picture, but a living one. Pose is 
altogether out of the question. The ideal we are alluding to is the 
offspring of humility. The poseur is the creation of vanity and 
selfishness, from the union of which springs affectation, which is the 
mother of numberless defects and which holds up its victim to the 
ridicule and mockery of the youngest child in the class. Nor does 
anything so far said militate against firmness. The good teacher is 
never “ goody-goodie.” He is never the “bon papa.” She is never 
the pampering grandmother. To be either of these is weakness. 
Such instructors are abbots and abbesses of misrule. The teacher 
must be feared, but this fear should spring from love, not from the 
spirit of serfdom. It should be fear filial. It should never degenerate 
into the fear of the convict. Rule there must be, but the rule must 
be like the Toledo or Damascus blade. It must not break, but it 
must bend. As I said, it must be a fear generated by love—love of 
rule, love of the teacher, love of God. I pause here to ask if it be 
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possible to overestimate the enduring worth of a training guided by 
such masters and inspired by such principles. What lasting strength 
and loftiness of character will not such teaching impart! While 
insisting so much on the moral make-up of the catechist, we are not 
forgetting the importance of the teaching itself. It is fundamental 
that nobody can give what he has not. The teacher must know his 
matter. It must be his to do with as he pleases. Concerning it, he 
must, by previous and serious preparation, expel all doubt, all hesita- 
tion, all uncertainty. This supposes study. This supposes an eager- 
ness to glean from the words of the director all the information it is 
in his power to obtain. This information must be supplemented by 
reading and thinking. If possible, while he is making himself ready 
for his coming class he should put himself in the place of the listeners 
and endeavor to penetrate the difficulties and questions which will 
arise in their minds while they are harkening to the words he is 
going to use. His words, beforehand, he should subject to all the 
rules which regulate choice in language. He should select, remem- 
bering he is going to present the subject to very young minds, short 
words, simple words, clear words. Rejection should be the fate of 
every term about which there was the remotest uncertainty. He 
should propound to himself every question which in all likelihood 
will be asked him by his class. He should be sure of his answer. 
He should take nothing for granted. Once before the class, his 
attitude must be one of mastery. The pupils should look upon him 
as endowed with infallibility. The king can do no wrong. The 
teacher can make no mistake. The teacher, however, must move 
and live and have his being under the conviction that he is far from 
infallible. If not infallible, he can always be honest and true. He 
must never misrepresent, never evade, never lie. If he does not 
know, let him say so. It may be a little vexatious to human vanity 
to be obliged to answer a child, “I do not know ”; yet it is not half 
so mortifying as to pretend to know and afterward be discovered as 
having wilfully uttered a falsehood. Perhaps I am asking too much 
of the Sunday school teacher. Perhaps I am likening him to a uni- 
versity professor. No; I am not asking from him too much. I am 
not likening him to a university professor. Such a comparison would 
be too flattering to the professor. It is more important that a 
catechist should not commit a blunder than that a university pro- 
fessor should not lapse into error. The error of the one has bearings 
on time only. The catechist’s mistake may have eternal consequences. 








AN EXPLANATION OF THE CATECHISM. 
Third Part. 
The Means of Grace. 


WITH SPECIAL REGARD AND MINUTE DIRECTIONS 
FOR THE CATECHIZING OF CHILDREN. 


X.—TuHE Hoty SAcRIFICE OF THE MAss. 


We heard in the last instruction that the changing of the bread 
and wine into the true body and true blood of Jesus Christ takes 
place during Holy Mass. 

We come, therefore, to-day to the doctrine of the Holy Sacrifice 
of the Mass. 

What is a sacrifice? A sacrifice in a religious sense is a visible 
gift, offered to God, to glorify and to worship Him as the Supreme 
Lord. In a general sense, “to sacrifice” means to give up some- 
thing valuable. There may be in this sense interior and exterior, 
visible and invisible, sacrifices. In another sense, however, we un- 
derstand by a sacrifice an outward, visible gift, withdrawn from ordi- 
nary use, to be consecrated to God. To the proper and complete 
idea of a sacrifice pertain the following four points: 

1. A visible gift, for “every priest is ordained to offer gifts and 
sacrifice.” 

2. A priest who sacrifices, and who is appointed to do this. “ No 
one can take this dignity upon himself except the one who is called 
thereunto by God, as Aaron.” 

3. The offering of the gift to God alone, to honor and worship 
Him as the Supreme Lord. 

4. The sacrificial gift must in some manner be broken or destroyed 
as a token of our complete dependence upon God, the Lord over 
life and death. Have there been sacrifices at all times? Yes; there 
have been. Under the Old Law they were strictly commanded by 
God Himself. 

It is natural for man to make known by outward signs the love 
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and reverence he bears for some one. Children deprive themselves 
of many things in order to give their parents presents. Man offers 
sacrifice to the Supreme Lord of heaven and earth to manifest 
his love and adoration for Him by exterior, visible signs. All 
nations of the earth offer sacrifice. The sons of our first parents, 
Cain and Abel, offered a sacrifice to God—Cain sacrificed the fruits 
of his fields, Abel the firstlings of his flock. Noe sacrificed animals, 
so did Abraham; Melchisedech, the high priest, offered bread and 
wine. The heathens sacrifice animals and even human beings to 
their imagined gods. In the time of the Patriarchs, they them- 
selves were the sacrificial priests. It was in the time of Moses that 
a special tribe (Levi) was set apart for sacrificial service, and it was 
definitely appointed what, how, when, and by whom the sacrifice 
should be offered. 

The sacrifice of the Old Law was partly bloody, partly unbloody. 

(a) The bloody sacrifices were: 1. The burnt offering. This was 
an animal offered up daily, night and morning; hence it was called 
the perpetual sacrifice. The blood of the victim was poured about 
the altar; the body of the animal, however, was burned. This was 
a sacrifice of adoration and praise, which expressed God’s dominion 
over life and death, and absolute surrender to God on the part of 
man. Three-year-old oxen, lambs a year old, and young pigeons 
were offered for this sacrifice. 

2. Peace offerings, which according to the intention were sacri- 
fices of thanksgiving or of petition. At these only a part of the 
victim was burned, the rest served for the sacrificial meal of the 
priests and the one who made the offering. 

3. Expiatory sacrifices for the atonement of sins, at which the 
altar also was sprinkled with blood. A special sacrifice of expiation 
took place on the great Feast of Atonement. Two he-goats were 
brought in, one was slaughtered, and its blood sprinkled on the 
Ark of the Covenant, the other was driven into the wilderness. 

(b) The unbloody sacrifices were either offerings of food, drink, or 
incense. 

Why were the sacrifices of the Old Law abolished? Because 
they were only figures of the immaculate sacrifice of the New Law, 
and were, therefore, not to last longer than the Old Law itself. 

As all other usages of the Old Law, so also the sacrifices which 
God had ordained through Moses were only figures which were to 
refer to, and make preparation for, something to come. As soon 
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as the fulfilment took place, and the object itself appeared in place 
of the figure, naturally the figure ceased to exist. 

What is the sacrifice of the New Law? The sacrifice of the New 
Law is the Son of God Himself, Jesus Christ, who by His death 
on the cross, offered Himself to His heavenly Father for us. 

As no creature could efface and atone for the guilt of sin with 
which man was burdened, God sent His only begotten Son into the 
world, so that as God-man He could offer such sacrifice of atone- 
ment as alone could render complete satisfaction to divine justice, 
Christ loved us, and offered Himself for us as a gift and sacrifice 
to God as a sweet odor. Jesus sacrificed Himself voluntarily: no 
one could have taken His life if He had not willed to offer it up. 
He offered it as an immaculate sacrifice to God. Jesus is therefore 
at once the sacrifice and the officiating priest of the New Law, 
Instead of the blood of the sacrificial animal, the blood of Jesus 
flowed, and the cross was the altar upon which Jesus offered up 
His blood for the salvation of mankind. 

The death of Jesus upon the cross was a true sacrifice, for: 
1. Christ there offered Himself to His heavenly Father as a visible 
gift, to glorify Him and to render satisfaction to His justice for 
the sins of man. 2. Christ offered Himself voluntarily: He is Him- 
self the Priest who for this was sent by the Father into the world. 
3. He offered His body and His blood to God as atonement for the 
sins of man. 4. The destruction of the gift of sacrifice took place in 
the death of the Lord. In this sacrifice is contained in a most perfect 
manner everything that the sacrifice, and particularly the sacrifice 
of the Old Law, prefigured and indicated. It was the most perfect 
sacrifice of atonement. It was the most exalted sacrifice of praise, 
for no other sacrifice could so glorify God as the sacrifice of the 
Son of God. No other oblation could be as agreeable to God as 
thanksgiving, or mightier as a petition for us than the sacrifice of 
His only begotten Son. As this sacrifice unites in itself all others, 
and as regards the oblation is of infinite value, it follows that it 
suffices for all times and for all men, and that no other sacrifice is 
necessary. 

Was all sacrifice to cease with the death of Christ? No; there 
was to be in the New Law of Grace a perpetual sacrifice, in order 
to renew continually that which was once accomplished on the 
cross, and to apply the fruits of the sacrifice of the cross to our 
souls, 
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That in the New Law of Grace a perpetual sacrifice was to exist 
may be gathered from the Old Law. The Old Law had a perpetual 
sacrifice, all nations offered sacrifices continually, and it is essential 
to the worship of God that man should continually offer Him sac- 






rifice. 
Although the sacrifice of the cross once accomplished was suf- 


ficient for all time, yet not the remembrance of a remote sacrifice 
only was to remain with men, but the sacrifice was to be ever present 
with them, and that which had been acquired for all men upon the 
cross was, by a perpetual renewal of this sacrifice, to be applied also 
to each one. 

Was such a sacrifice promised to us by God? Yes; even in the 
Old Law it was prefigured by the sacrifice of Melchisedech, and was 
foretold by the Prophet Malachias: “I have no pleasure in you 
(Jews), saith the Lord of Hosts, and I will not receive a gift of 
your hand; for from the rising of the sun even unto the going down, 
my name is great among the Gentiles, and in every place there is 
sacrifice, and there is offered to my name a clean oblation ” (Mal. 
i. 10, 11. In this prophecy is clearly expressed that: 

1. The Jewish sacrifice was to be abolished by God. 

2. In its place a new sacrifice was to be offered, which should be 
a clean sacrifice (and as the Hebrew expression indicates), an obla- 
tion. This sacrifice was to be offered up to God perpetually among 
all nations, and in all places. 

This prophecy certainly does not apply to the bloody sacrifice 
of the cross, which is not offered at all times and in all places, but 
was only offered once, upon Golgotha. This prophecy applies, 
however, perfectly to the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. 

The sacrifice of Melchisedech was a figure of the Sacrifice of the 
Mass. Melchisedech was King of Salem, prince and priest, and as 
such he was a type of Jesus Christ. Melchisedech offered up bread 
and wine. His sacrifice was an offering of food. Jesus Christ was 
to institute a more exalted sacrifice. 

A passage in the Book of Proverbs is also believed by the Fathers 
of the Church to refer to the holy sacraments and to the Holy Sac- 
rifice of the Mass. “ Wisdom (the Son of God) hath built herself 
a house (the Church) ; she hath hewn out her seven pillars (the holy 
sacraments). She hath slain her victims, mingled her wine, and 
set forth her table. . . . Come, eat my bread, and drink the 
wine which I have mingled for you” (Prov. ix. I, 2,5). Figura- 
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tively the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass was foretold in the Paschaj 
lamb, for the Paschal lamb was a sacrifice of food, a true sacrifice 
offered to God, which at the same time referred to the sacrifice which 
was to come, that of Jesus upon the cross, as also the Holy Sac. 
rifice of the Mass. 

Which is the perpetual sacrifice foretold by Malachias? It is the 
Sacrifice of the Mass. The word Mass, taken from the Latin word 
Missa, missio, means sending or dismissal. In this sacrifice of the 
New Law God sends His only begotten Son down upon earth again, 
and the Church sends Him on high as sacrifice to the heavenly Father, 

The Church sends her priests in order that they, as the repre- 
sentatives Of Christ, should send up their sacrifice and their prayers 
to God. 

The book which contains the prescribed prayers for Mass is called 
Missal. Formerly there was a distinction made between the Mass 
of the Catechumens, i. e., that part of the Mass (at which the Cate- 
chumens were allowed to assist), and the Mass of the faithful, at 
which only the baptized could assist. Before this latter began those 
who were not yet baptized were dismissed by the deacon with the 
words, which are now spoken at the end of the Mass: “ Ite Missa 
est.” 

By whom was the Sacrifice of the Mass instituted? It was insti- 
tuted by Jesus Christ at the Last Supper. 

At the Last Supper Christ Himself celebrated the Holy Sacrifice 
of the Mass for the first time, and gave also to His apostles the power 
and command to continue to celebrate it. Christ at the Last Supper 
offered up Himself to His heavenly Father under the appearances 
of bread and wine. He said: “ This is my body which shall be of- 
fered up for you. This is the chalice of my blood, which shall be shed 
for you.” By the separated species Jesus here evidently represents 
His death, which certainly was a sacrifice. He celebrates it before- 
hand, gives even now His body and His blood for us. He offers 
Himself for us to His heavenly Father, to whom He looks up, whom 
He thanks, to whom also He offers Himself upon the cross. We find 
here at the Last Supper the same parts which form the chief parts 
of the Mass, as: Offertory, Consecration, Communion. Without 
sacrifice the figure of the Holy Eucharist, the Paschal lamb, would 
not be exactly fulfilled. Jesus instituted the Supper of the New Law 
as sacrifice and sacrament for all time, by saying to His apostles: 
“Do this in commemoration of me.” 
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Christ Himself offered sacrifice, and He then ordained His apos- 
tles priests in order that they, too, should offer sacrifice by changing 
bread and wine into His sacred flesh and blood. 

For this reason the Council of Trent declares: “ Whoever sup- 
poses by the words: ‘ Do this in commemoration of me,’ Christ did 
not ordain the apostles as priests, or did not intend that they and 
other priests should offer up His body and blood, let him be ana- 
thema (excommunicated ).” 

Has Mass always been celebrated, from the time of the apostles 
and their successors? Yes; for even among the first Christians 
it was said that: “ They persevered in the community of the break- 
ing of bread.” 

St. Paul the apostle writes: “We (Christians) have an altar, 
whereof they have no power to eat who serve the tabernacle, i. e., 
the Jews” (Heb. xiii. 10). Now if the Christians kept an altar, 
they must also have had a sacrifice. St. Paul said to the heathens: 
“You can not take part in the table of the Lord and in evil spirits.” 
(Because the heathens offered sacrifices to evil spirits. ) 

In the third century Pope Felix decreed that Masses should be 
read in memory of the martyrs. The Council of Nice, A. D. 325, 
declares that only priests have the. power to offer the sacrifice. St. 
Augustine calls Holy Mass the highest sacrifice, the sacrifice of 
our redemption, the sacrifice of the body and blood of Christ. 

Besides, the numerous testimonies of the Holy Fathers and the 
Councils, the most ancient Liturgies, as well as innumerable monu- 
ments, altars, chalices, priestly garments, and pictures from the 
first centuries, bear witness to the perpetual celebration of Mass in 
the Church. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


A THOROUGH REHEARSING OF THE SUBSTANCE OF THIS LESSON. 


1. Of what have we spoken in to-day’s instruction? Of the Holy Sacrifice 
of the Mass. 

2. What is a sacrifice? A sacrifice is, in a religious sense, a visible gift 
which is offered to God to honor Him and worship Him as the supreme Lord. 

3. What means to sacrifice in a general sense? It means to give up some- 
thing valuable. 

4. What is a sacrifice in a religious sense? An exterior, visible gift with- 
drawn from ordinary use to be consecrated to God. 
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5. For the proper idea of a sacrifice I mentioned four parts; name these 
1. A visible gift. 2. A_priest who sacrifices and who is ordained for the 
purpose. 3. The gift offered to God alone. 4. The sacrificial gift mugt rs 
broken or destroyed, as a sign of our absolute dependence upon God, who j 
the Lord of life and death. ’ 

6. Have there been sacrifices at all times? Yes; there have been sacrifices 
from the beginning of the world, and under the Old Law they were strict] 
commanded by God Himself. y 

7.. What do we find among all nations? That there has always been 
sacrifice. 

8. What did Cain sacrifice? He sacrificed the fruits of his fields, 

9. What did Abel sacrifice? Abel sacrificed the first of his flocks. 

10. What did Noe sacrifice? He sacrificed animals. 

11. What did Abraham sacrifice? He sacrificed a ram. 

12. What did the high priest Melchisedech sacrifice? He sacrificed bread 
and wine. 

13. What do the heathens sacrifice? They sacrifice animals and even 
human beings. 

14. Who was appointed to offer sacrifice in the time of Moses? A certain 
tribe was appointed for the service of sacrifice, the tribe of Levi, also called 
the tribe of priests. 

15. How may the sacrifices of the Old Law be divided? They may be 
divided into, (a) bloody, and, (b) unbloody sacrifices. 


16. Which sacrifices belonged to the bloody? 1. The burnt offering; 2, 
The peace offering; and, 3. The sacrifice of atonement. 


17. When were the burnt offerings made? They were offered up morning 
and evening. 


18. What were they called for this reason? They were called perpetual 
sacrifices. 


19. In what manner were the burnt offerings made? The blood of the 
victim was sprinkled about the altar, the animal itself, however, being burnt. 


20. With what intention or for what end were burnt offerings made to 
God? They were sacrifices of adoration and praise. 


21. What did they express? The dominion of God over life and death, as 
well as complete resignation to God. 


22. What animals were used for the burnt offerings? Three-year-old 
oxen, lambs a year old, and young doves. 

23. What took place at the so-called peace offerings? At the peace offer- 
ings only a part of the victim was burnt; the remainder served as meal for 
the priests and the one in whose behalf the sacrifice was offered. 

24. For what purpose were peace offerings made? They were offered 
up as sacrifices of thanksgiving and petition. 

25. What was the third kind of bloody sacrifice? The sacrifice of atone- 
ment. 

26. Why was it offered up? To atone for sins. 

27. What took place at the sacrifices of atonement? The blood of the 
victim was sprinkled upon the altar. 

28. What were the unbloody sacrifices? The unbloody sacrifices were 
offerings either of food, drink, or incense. 

29. Why were the sacrifices of the Old Law abolished? Because they 
were only figures of the sacrifice of the New Law, and were, therefore, not 
to last longer than the Old Law itself. 
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o. What are figures? They are persons or acts that represent other and 
more important persons and acts. 

31. What is the sacrifice of the New Law? The Son of God Himself, 
Jesus Christ. ; 

2, Did Jesus offer Himself voluntarily or was He compelled thereto? 
He offered Himself voluntarily, as He can not be compelled. 

33. Jesus is also called an immaculate, pure sacrifice. Why? Because 
Jesus was free from all sin. 

34. Which was the altar upon which the High Priest sacrificed Himself? 
It was the cross. 

3s. Could there have been a sacrifice more agreeable to God? No. 

36. Was not the sacrifice made by Jesus on the cross sufficient for the 
redemption of the world? Yes. 

37. Why, then, did Jesus institute the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass? As a 
remembrance and renewal of His death upon the cross. 

38. What is the sacrifice that is offered up in all countries and zones of 
the earth, from the rising to the setting of the sun, by all nations? The 
Sacrifice of the Mass. 

39. By what was the Sacrifice of the Mass or the sacrifice of the New Law 
prefigured in the Old Testament? By the sacrifice of Melchisedech, which 
consisted of bread and wine. 

40. Which is the sacrifice foretold by Malachias? The Sacrifice of the 
Mass. 

41. Whence is the word “ Mass” derived? From the Latin word Missa, 
missio, meaning “ sending,” “ dismissing.” 

42. Who instituted the Sacrifice of the Mass? Jesus Christ Himself, at the 
Last Supper, with the words, “‘ Do this in commemoration of me.” 

43. What did Jesus wish to imply by these words? Jesus wished to say 
that the apostles and their successors were to do the same as He Himself 
had done. 

44. Who, therefore, offered up the first Mass? Our divine Saviour Jesus 
Christ. 

How can you prove this? Jesus offered Himself, and consecrated 
the bread and wine. 

46. How do you know that Jesus made the offertory? Holy Writ says: 
“He looked up to heaven, gave thanks, and blessed the bread.” 

47. Did the apostles also celebrate Mass? Yes; they celebrated it. 

48. What does St. Augustine say concerning the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass? He calls it the supreme sacrifice, the sacrifice of our redemption, the 
sacrifice of the body and blood of Jesus Christ. 

49. What does the Council of Nice declare? That only priests have power 
to offer up the sacrifice. 

50. Which sacrifice can this only be? The Sacrifice of the Mass. 

51. What are still preserved from the earliest times of Christianity? 
Altars, chalices, priestly garments, pictures, etc. 

52. What proof is given by the existence of these things? That Holy 
Mass has been offered up from the time of Jesus up to our own times uninter- 
rupiediy. 

55. Is, then, Holy Mass an institution of modern times? No; it is not. 





PASTORAL PART. 





ANALECTA. 





NEW DECREES AND DECISIONS OF THE ROMAN 
CONGREGATIONS. 


I. From the Acta Pu X. 


1. Motu Proprio on the Vatican Edition of Liturgical 
Chant.—The Holy Father has followed up his legislation 
on Church music by appointing a commission to prepare an 
authorized edition of Gregorian chant, which, when com- 
pleted, is to be published at the Vatican. 

The ancient codices are to be taken as the standard, but 
with due regard for the developments of later centuries. 

The work of submitting the first draft of the official 
chant is entrusted to the Benedictines, and especially those 
of Solesmes, and their work is to be examined and revised 
by the commission. 

The edition thus prepared is to be the official one, but the 
commission may approve such other editions as are derived 
from good Gregorian codices. 

The literary proprietorship of the Vatican edition is re- 
served to the Holy See, but permission to print it will be 
given to all publishers who give guarantees of doing the 
work properly. 

Members of the Commission: The Most Rev. Dom Joseph 
Pothier, O.S.B., Abbot of St. Wandril, President; Mon- 
signor Carlo Respighi, Pontifical Master of Ceremonies; 
Monsignor Lorenzo Perosi, Perpetual Director of the Sis- 
tine Chapel; Rev. Antonio Rolla, of Rome; Rev. Dom 
Andrea Mocquereau, O.S.B., Prior of Solesmes ; Rev. Dom 
Lorenzo Janssens, O.S.B., Rector of St. Anselm de Urbe; 
Rev. Father Angelo de Santi, S.J.; Prof. Barone Rodolfo 
Kanzler, of Rome; Prof. Dr. Pietro Wagner, of Freiburg; 
Prof. H. G. Worth, of London. 
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Consultors of the Commission: Revs. Rafaello Baralli 
(Lucca); F. Perriot (Langres); Alexandre Prospelier 
(Grenoble) ; Rene Moissenet (Dijon); Norman Holly 
(New York); Dom Ambrogio Amelli, O.S.B. (Prior 
Montecassino) ; Dom Ugo Gaisser, O.S.B. (of the Greek 
College, Rome) ; Dom Michel Horn, O.S.B. (Monastery of 
Seckau) ; Dom Rafael Molitor, O.S.B. (Monastery of Beu- 
ron), and Prof. Amedee Gastoue, of Paris. 

2. Apostolic Visitation of Rome.—His Holiness has 
ordered a very thoroughgoing and searching visitation 
of Rome. In his letter to Cardinal Respighi, the Vicar of 
Rome, who presides over the commission appointed for the 
work, the Holy Father gives plenary powers to visit all 
churches, monasteries, holy places, etc., without regard to 
privileges or exemptions, and to call witnesses, collect 
evidence, and in general to receive all information which 
may be of value in judging or improving the condition of 
religion in the Holy City. (March 3, 1904.) 


II. From the S. Cong. of the Council. 

The Apostolic Visitation of Italy—The S. Congregation 
announces to the bishops of Italy, that, following out the 
will already expressed by Leo XIII., and heartily urged by 
Pius X., they intend to appoint apostolic visitors to the 
dioceses of Italy, who shall make reports to the Holy See 
concerning the state of religion—churches, seminaries, 
clergy, people, public worship, etc. The visitors are to be 
bound by an oath of secrecy. They are not to accept a 
public welcome where they go, and are strictly forbidden 
to take money or gifts under any pretext. Their powers 
are very ample, and the points for their investigation most 
detailed. (March 7, 1904.) 


III. From the Secretary of State. 
The Bishops and the Revision of Canon Law.—Cardinal 
Merry del Val writes to all the ordinaries of the Catholic 
world to get their assistance in making a thorough and 
satisfactory revision of canon law. He announces the 
Roman theologians and canonists already appointed as con- 
sultors to the commission. The list includes Lepicier, Esch- 
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bach, Klumper, Wernz, Sebastianelli, Van Rossum, Jans- 
sens, Giustini, Esser. 

Metropolitans are urged to obtain the opinions of their 
suffragans on the legislation which they think most needs 
changing, and to send an account of the recommendations 
to Rome within four months. 

Moreover, the bishops of each nation may appoint one or 
two canonists as consultors of the commission to represent 
their views as to needed legislation. (March 25, 1904.) 





CASUS CONSCIENTIAE. 


A CASE OF RESTITUTION. 


Mr. X was engaged, some years ago, in the wholesale dry goods 
business. The saying that “every business man fails, at least once, 
in his life,” came true of him. He failed for $25,000, with assets 
amounting to about half that sum. His creditors were, first, several 
wholesale houses, to whom he owed $20,000; second, a friend, from 
whom he had borrowed $4,000; third, a dressmaker, to whom he 
owed about $1,000 for garments for his family. Mr. X, though a 
Catholic, had neglected the practice of his religion, but was, never- 
theless, in his business dealings, an honest man. It was through no 
fault of his that he failed, and he turned over conscientiously to the 
receiver for his estate whatever he possessed in the nature of assets. 
When his affairs were finally settled, it was found that he was able to 
pay fifty cents on the dollar. This he paid and got a discharge from 
the-court, under the bankruptcy laws, from all further liability for 
these debts. 

He went to work again, courageously, to retrieve his fortunes. By 
industry and economy, he has succeeded in laying by about $15,000. 
But now his health is broken and he is growing old, and is obliged to 
retire from business for good. He has nothing to depend on for the 
support of himself and his wife and an invalid child but these $15,000. 
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He has made up his mind to return to the practice of the faith, and 
this matter of his earlier failure disturbs him. He was discharged 
by the court from further liability, after paying fifty cents on the 
dollar, at that time, because it was all he had wherewith to pay. Now 
he asks himself, Was that discharge of the court also a discharge in 
conscience? Did it wipe out, before God, his obligation of paying 
the other fifty cents out of his future acquisitions? Or did it only 
discharge his person, and leave his obligation to pay out of his future 
acquisitions in full force? This is the question that he asks his con- 
fessor to settle for him, as it is now only a question of conscience. 

Solution. Theologians are agreed that a “cessio bonorum,” 
whether voluntary or ordered by the court, does not, of itself and 
independently of other considerations, relieve a debtor of the obliga- 
tion of making full payment of his debts out of his future acquisitions, 
if he be able to do so. 

Dr. Crolly, sometime professor in Maynooth College, and an 
authority of weight, contends that the intention of the insolvent laws 
of England is to wipe out the debt entirely, and that these laws must 
be considered just and equitable, and applicable in the court of con- 
science. (De just. et jure, vol. iii., n. 1232.) 

But Lehmkuhl takes exception to this contention of Dr. Crolly, 
and maintains that the insolvent laws of England, or of any other 
country can not, of themselves, discharge the conscience of the debtor 
from further liability for his debts, unless other conditions are pres- 
ent, from which it may be gathered that the creditors renounce all 
future claims against him. 

And this opinion of Lehmkuhl is the opinion practically of all the 
theologians. 

A specific case, according to modern theologians, where a “ cessio 
bonorum,” followed by a discharge of the court, operates in con- 
science also, and wipes out the obligation of future payment, is the 
case of wholesale and retail merchants, making a bona fide assign- 
ment in favor of their creditors. In this case it is not the discharge 
of the court that wipes out the debtor's liability in conscience, but it is 
the method of doing business prevailing to-day that makes it prob- 
able, if not altogether certain that there existed a tacit contract be- 
tween the retail and wholesale merchant that in case of a bona fide 
failure, the creditor would take the debtor’s assets in payment for his 
debts, and renounce all further claims to be paid out of future ac- 
quisitions. 
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Father Konings (Theol. Mor. i., n. 861) says that there are 
theologians to-day who think that the opinion of earlier writers on 
this matter must be abandoned, because of the new methods intro- 
duced into commercial transactions. Commerce to-day, they say, jg 
conducted almost exclusively on a credit basis. The creditors, fore. 
seeing that, among their numerous debtors, there will be some who 
will fail and who will be obliged, in consequence, to settle with them 
for a certain per cent. on the dollar, charge a higher price for their 
goods, or a higher rate of interest for their money, in order to secure 
themselves against loss. It is tacitly understood among business 
men that if one of their number makes a bona fide assignment, his 
creditors take what is left and renounce all further claims against 
him. The insolvent laws, discharging the debtor from further lia- 
bility, are equally fair to all, beforehand. The benefit which A reaps 
under them to-day at the expense of B is reaped later on by B at the 
expense of A, or of some one else of their number. To all of this 
Konings replies: “ Haec, quanti valeant, et utrum, saltem simul 
sumpta, opinionem illam probabilem efficiant, viderint sapientiores.” 

We believe, with Konings and others, that it is not the intention 
of the insolvent laws of the United States, or of any other country, 
to discharge the conscience of the debtor from further liability, 
Although the civil law uses the words “ forever discharged from all 
debts and claims,” it takes no account of the conscience, and only 
means by these words that the creditors are forever denied any action 
in the future against a legally discharged debtor. 

Judge Kent (Commentaries on Am. Law, vol. I., n. 422) says, in 
regard to the value of insolvent laws: “ The ‘cessio bonorum’ of 
the Roman law, and which prevails at present in most parts of 
the continent of Europe, only exempted the person of the debtor 
from imprisonment. It did not release or discharge the debt, or 
exempt the future acquisitions of the debtor from execution of the 
debt. The English statute of George II., commonly called the lords’ 
act, and the more recent English statutes of George III. and George 
IV. have gone no further than to discharge the debtor’s person; and 
it may be laid down as the law of Germany, France, Holland, Scot- 
land, and England, etc., that insolvent laws are not more extensive 
in their operation than the ‘ cessio bonorum’ of the civil law.” 

Again in vol. ii., p. 392, note, he says: “ It was stated by the Chief 
Justice in giving the opinion of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, in Sturges vs. Crowninshield, 4, Wheaton, 122, that the 
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‘nsolvent laws of most of the States only discharge the person of 
the debtor and leave his obligation to pay out of his future acquisi- 
tions in full force.” These laws have been very materially changed, 
of course, since the days of Judge Kent, both in their purpose and 
nature, and are less concerned to-day than ever perhaps about the 
“forum internum,” or court of conscience. 

Lehmkuhl’s opinion, therefore, seems just and equitable, namely, 
that in a case of “ cessio bonorum,” the discharge of the court is not 
sufficient of itself to wipe out the conscientious obligation of paying 
the remainder of the debt out of future acquisitions. Other condi- 
tions must be present, from which it may be inferred, with at least 
reasonable probability, that the creditors renounce further claims 
against the debtor. 

The question remaining to be settled, therefore, is this: Are there, 
in reality, present in business transactions circumstances and condi- 
tions from which it may be gathered that business people enter into 
a tacit agreement to accept, in case of a bona fide failure, the assets 
in full settlement for the debts owed them? We think they do. We 
have reason to believe that this is the persuasion of conscientious and 
honorable business men, both Catholic and non-Catholic alike. Con- 
scientious and honorable business men, who feel a keen sense of duty 
to pay dollar for dollar for money borrowed or for work done for 
them, feel no such sense of duty to pay, later on, out of their future 
acquisitions, the remainder of their debt to, for instance, wholesale 
houses after a bona fide failure and a discharge in bankruptcy. A 
wholesale house, for example, is fully aware that among its many 
retail patrons, the number of failures, on an average, will reach 
such a figure every year. To secure themselves against this loss, 
among many other measures that they take, is this that they charge 
a higher price for their goods than they would otherwise charge, 
or be justified in charging, were there no bona fide as well as fraud- 
ulent failures. Thus, if A, a retail dealer, fails in business and makes 
an assignment in favor of his creditors, who are the wholesale houses, 
it is in reality A’s fellow retail dealers, purchasing from the same 
wholesale house who make good the amount that A is unable to pay 
by paying a higher price for their goods, in view of such failures 
as A’s. This is true of most lines of business. For instance, insur- 
ance companies protect themselves against loss by fraudulent fires 
by charging a uniform higher rate for insurance than they would be 
justified in doing were there no fires of incendiary origin. The policy 
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holders all tacitly agree to pay more for insurance in order to pro. 
tect them against loss inflicted by some of their number. 

We do not see, therefore, how Mr. X can be obliged in conscience 
to pay in full out of his future acquisitions the debts he owed the 
wholesale firms. There seems to be a reasonable doubt of his obliga- 
tion to pay. And with such reasonable grounds for doubting whether 
Mr. X is bound in conscience, it would be unreasonable to impose 
such a burden on him. Of course, as Father Konings remarks, 
“certo certius, ut damnificatores formaliter injusti tenentur, qui 
culpa sua gravi in necessitatem illam, cedendi scil, bonis suis, vene- 
runt.” 

We suppose that Mr. X has not failed through any grievous fault 
of his own; and, moreover, that he has done all that he tacitly agreed 
to do, in the event of his bona fide failure, viz., he has turned over 
conscientiously all his assets for the benefit of his creditors. There- 
fore, being certainly discharged in person by the court, he is also 
probably discharged in conscience. 

It is quite different with Mr. X’s other two creditors, namely, the 
man from whom he borrowed $4,000 and the dressmaker. With 
these he is obliged in conscience to settle in full out of his future earn- 
ings. For he had no such understanding with these as he had with 
those. The discharge of the court does not, of itself, discharge the 
conscience. There are no other conditions or circumstances present, 
however, on which a discharge in conscience might be argued, even 
with probability. Therefore, for these two latter debts Mr. X must 
in conscience settle from his future earnings. 

When he has done this his conscience may rest easy. Here again, 
we must remark, with Lehmkuhl and Crolly, “id omnino requiri, 
ut ipse etiam prorsus secundum leges agat, neque minimum quid- 
quam in suum favorem sibi permittat, ultra id quod leges con- 
cedant.”’ 
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The Server's Manual. A Compendium (prepared for Lay 
Servers) of the Rites and Ceremonies to be Observed in the Services 
of the Church. By John Loughlin, Master of Ceremonies, St. Anne’s 
Priory, Liverpool. (London: Burns & Oates, Ltd.; New York: 
Benziger Bros.) 

A useful little compendium, such as it would be well for all lay- 
men taking part in the public functions of the Church to be provided 
with. The usual directions to be observed in serving are given, to- 
gether with short explanations of the various services of the Church, 
of the symbolism of the vestments, etc. The explanations and direc- 
tions are given clearly and simply, so as to be intelligible to the 
youngest servers. 


* &* * 


Castle Omeragh. By F. Frankfort Moore. (New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co.) 


We know not whether this is Mr. Moore’s first venture into the 
field of historical fiction; but whether it is or not, he has produced 
in “ Castle Omeragh ” quite a readable story, one giving promise of 
considerable ability in this direction. The tale is an Irish one; the 
scene, the wild coast of County Clare; the time, 1649—a fatal year 
in Irish annals, the year which saw Cromwell sweep from end to 
end of the unhappy island in a storm of carnage and desolation, 
whose memory lingers yet in Irish tradition. Mr. Moore is evi- 
dently no worshipper at the shrine of the great regicide, and, indeed, 
one wonders whether those who in these latter days have been instru- 
mental in the revival of the Cromwell cult can really have studied 
the Irish episode in the career of their hero; the frightful massacre 
of Drogheda, for instance, something to be matched only in the 
records of an Alaric or an Attila, nay, more revolting than these, 
since, in this case, we hear the dying shrieks of defenceless women 
and children to the accompaniment of snuffling prayers and nasal 
psalm-singing. 

The Lord Protector is not introduced as one of the characters of 
the story ; indeed he passes but once across the stage—at the siege of 
Clonmel—but the whole action of the story turns upon the situation 
created in Ireland by his advent there; the thrill of horror and of 
fear sent through the remotest districts of the island as refugees 
carried far and near the news of the dreadful fate of every city that 
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fell into his hands; the commotion introduced into certain house. 
holds by the prospect of a Roundhead invasion; the actual Siege 
of one of these abodes—Castle Omeragh itself in fact—by a party of 
Cromwell’s troopers, and the inevitable love affairs, of course, whose 
progress is now retarded, now hastened by these events, brought at 
last, however, to the prosperous denouement which every well regu- 
lated novel reader expects. 

The gallant owner of Castle Omeragh harbors—though himself a 
Protestant—an outlawed Jesuit priest, and his hospitality proves his 
salvation, for this same Jesuit shows himself possessed of all the 
ingenuity and resource which Protestant fiction has ever accredited 
to the sons of St. Ignatius, employed, however, in this case, not in 
accomplishing deviltry such as, for instance, Mr. Seton Merriman’s 
Jesuits are ever involved in, but in devising plans of almost super- 
human cleverness, by which Castle Omeragh, when assaulted, suc- 
cessfully defends itself against the Roundhead attack. The descrip- 
tion of the siege is a good piece of writing of the “ thrilling ” order, 
but we must confess that, great as is our appreciation of the abilities 
of Jesuits in general, this particular member of the great Society 
exhibits such cleverness, such coolness, such fertility of resource, 
such power of foresight as puts rather a strain upon our sense of the 
probabilities of things. There is, too, in keeping with the time and 
place, a little touch of the supernatural, particularly some crystal- 
gazing whereby, in a surprising manner, coming events cast their 
shadows before. With all this, however, Mr. Moore has given us a 
good story, and we shall hope to see more in the same line from 
his pen. 


Ra ma ma 


The Promotion of the Admiral. By Morley Roberts. (Boston: 
L. C. Page & Co.) 


We do not happen to be acquainted with any other specimen than 
this of the work of Mr. Morley Roberts, but, judging from this, we 
should say he is a pretty good writer of sea stories. “ The Promo- 
tion of the Admiral” is one out of a collection of eight such stories 
which form this volume, and they certainly, one and all, smack of 
the briny. Not that we are in a position to criticize as to the correct 
use of nautical terms, for instance; for we should be hard put to it if 
called upon to explain the precise difference between a marlinspike 
and a belaying pin, or to fix the exact location of the topsail halliards, 
but there is an ease and freedom in Mr. Morley’s treatment of such 
subjects which make it evident that he is no layman in regard to 
things nautical, but has himself been among those who “ go down 
to the sea in ships.”” Mr. Morley is probably an Englishman. At 
all events most of the merchant vessels to which he introduces us are 
bound to or from English ports, and many of his Jacktars have that 
unconquerable aversion to the aspirate which enables one to locate 
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a speaker with tolerable accuracy. But he is also well acquainted 
evidently with San Francisco, which figures in these stories rather 
prominently. And if the impression given us by Mr. Morley as to 
that city corresponds at all closely to the facts, another chapter 
might with advantage be added to those which have been appearing 
of late in one of our periodicals as to the corruption of our great 
cities. We have been of opinion that the “ press gang ” was a thing 
of the past, but our author makes it appear that it, or at all events, its 
modern representative, the process known as “shanghaing” is a 
favorite method of filling up the crews of merchant vessels sailing 
from the Californian capital. The ease and celerity with which a 
stranger (or a citizen, for that matter) can be “sandbagged ” and 
“ shanghaied ” in the streets of San Francisco, together with the 
intimations given us of the facility with which the police authorities 
can be “fixed” should any unpleasant consequences threaten the 
operators, would make the Queen of the Occident appear a very 
good place to stay away from. We can not help feeling that Mr. 
Morley uses the novelists’ license here. 

These stories are of unequal merit, one or two being rather in- 
ferior; but the first, which gives its title to the book, and the one 
which follows it, entitled “‘ Settlement with Shanghai Smith,” we 
enjoyed hugely. The Admiral himself, Sir Richard Dunne, K.C.B., 
is all right, and the poetic justice of his “ settlement ” with Shanghai 
Smith filled us with a deep feeling of satisfaction. 

Mr. Morley gives us a choice collection of seafaring slang, to- 
gether with indication of considerable profanity, hinted at rather 
than expressed. And we must say that if life in the fo’c’s’le of a 
merchantman comes ever nearly like being the hell upon earth (or, 
rather, on water) it appeared to be on most of the ships brought to 
our notice here, “ The Promotion of the Admiral ” would be a pretty 
good book to give to a youngster who had yearnings for this par- 
ticular kind of a career upon the great deep. We hope, for the sake 
of the poor Jackies, that “ there are others.” 

The book is well illustrated and very handsomely bound. 


ed ws & 


The Philippines. A Geographical Reader. By Samuel MacClin- 
tock, Ph.B., Principal of the Cebu Normal. (New York, Cincinnati, 
Chicago: American Book Co.) 

An attractively gotten-up and interesting little book, intended to 
give young students a comprehensive knowledge of our new Eastern 
possessions. This is one of a series of Geographical Readers in 
which that study, instead of being a dry list of names, becomes a 
series of travels and visits in which not only the places, but the man- 
ners and customs of their inhabitants are described in a simple and 
interesting manner. The pictures are abundant and good and the 
colored maps are excellent. In this volume the author steers clear 
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of controverted matters very well all through the book, as far as we 
have observed, till just at the end, when he adds, for no apparent 
reason, a short account of the life of the Philippine revolutiona 

leader Rizal. He represents Rizal as falling a victim to the greed 
and spite of the friars, because he had shown up their maltreatment 
of the natives of the islands, and, among the questions at the end 
of the lesson, asks, “ With what great men of other nations can yoy 
compare Rizal?” To which we venture a shrewd guess that he 
expects the name of George Washington to be given among the 
answers. Mr. MacClintock probably knows that a very different 
account can be, and has been, given of the career of Rizal, and what- 
ever his own opinions on the question may be, he ought certainly not 
to obtrude it in a book designed for general school use. This is the 
only blemish we observe in an otherwise attractive little manual. 


a se * 


The Spoilsmen. By Elliott Flower. (Boston: L. C. Page & Co.) 


A “novel with a purpose,” the purpose being to present us with 
a picture of the inner working of American municipal politics in 
one of our great cities—Chicago, to wit. Novels with a purpose 
are frequently tiresome, but such is not “ The Spoilsmen.” It is a 
breezy, snappy story, and sustains the interest from the first page to 
the last. The inevitable love story is interjected, but it is a mere 
incident, the main purpose being to place the reader au courant with 
the forces which go to shape American city politics. It is by no 
means a pleasing or reassuring picture. An ex-governor of one of 
our States has recently stated, at a Chamber of Commerce dinner, 
that American political and commercial life is thoroughly inter- 
penetrated with the spirit of “ graft,” and the reader will surely rise 
from the perusal of this book with that conviction in regard to city 
politics at all events. We would like to think that the picture is over- 
drawn or exaggerated, but we have the assurance of ex-President 
Cleveland in a criticism he has made of the book that it gives a truth- 
ful portraiture of present conditions. In the story two independent 
candidates for the aldermanic office enter upon a fight with the 
“machine,” and, to the reader’s intense delight, after a number of 
very stirring campaign incidents, succeed in their gallant attempt; 
but as the denouement shows us both of them resigning after a 
year of office, we are left with the conviction that corruption has so 
fastened its grip upon city government that honesty and indepen- 
dence can find no place there. Or, rather—and here, we think, is 
the lesson the writer means us to draw—sporadic and individual 
attempts will never succeed in cleansing the Augean stables of 
American city politics. If that is to be accomplished at all, it can 
only be by the earnest and combined effort of all who value purity 
and honesty in the conduct of affairs. This book will, we think, do 
good in strengthening this much-needed conviction. 
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Within the Pale. By Michael Davitt. (New York: A. S. 


Barnes & C0.) 

Mr. Davitt gives us here a graphic, and, therefore, most painful 
and heartrending, account of the dreadful massacre of Jews in 
Kishineff, Russia, which so moved the horror of the civilized world 
last spring. The book includes the dispatches sent by Mr. Davitt 
to Mr. W. R. Hearst’s American papers from Kishineff itself, 
whither he had gone on a special mission to investigate the dreadful 
occurrences—along with a quantity of other matter illustrating the 
causes which led up to the massacres and the social and industrial 
conditions of Russia, but especially that part of it known as the 
Jewish Pale, that is, the district within which it is legal for Jews to 
dwell. No one who knows Mr. Davitt’s career, the depth and 
intensity of his sympathy with the oppressed and persecuted every- 
where, can be in doubt as to what the nature of his sentiments 
would be over such a shameful blot upon the humanity of the 
twentieth century. But his book is no mere indiscriminate outpour- 
ing of denunciation. He has to tell of looting and murders of the 
most barbarous description, together with outrages truly infernal 
perpetrated upon women and children, with a large force of police 
and soldiery standing idly by. Yet he is calm and restrained in his 
language, and says all that can be said—and it is not much—for the 
Russian authorities. We are reminded, in reading this book, of 
Browning’s “ Holy Cross Day,” those stinging, piercing words he 
puts into the mouth of Rabbi Ben Ezra, as he appeals to Christ 
against those who call themselves by His name: 


“Whose life laughs through and spits at their creed; 
Who maintain Thee in word, and defy Thee in deed.” 


And, indeed, it makes one hang one’s head in shame to hear in the 
newspaper reports those murderers and ravishers described as 
Christians. It would be wrong, however, as Mr. Davitt shows, to 
look upon these outrages solely as the result of religious fanaticism. 
That, indeed, was used and appealed to with terrible effect, and one 
of the saddest features of this whole sad business is that apparently 
neither the Greek bishop of the city nor any of his clergy have ever 
given expression to any feeling of sympathy with the sufferers 
or horror at the crime that has so smirched the fair fame of their 
city. But the real organizers of the affair—and it was a coolly and 
carefully planned one—were moved by other motives, and only made 
use of religious feeling more certainly to accomplish their end. 
What those motives were, and the whole condition of things which 
makes the Jewish Pale such a standing menace to the peace and 
security of Russia the reader will find very clearly and interestingly 
set forth in Mr. Davitt’s volume. 
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Literary Notes and News. 


The report of the reverend director of the Indian Missions for the year 1903 
is very interesting and very instructive. We could wish that it would fall into 
the hands of and be read by every priest on the mission. Besides giving g 
great deal of information regarding the status of the Indian at the present 
time and his relation to the government and what the United States govern. 
ment is doing and is not doing for this portion of its people, it shows ys 
clearly what the Catholic Church has done and is doing for the spiritual and 
even temporal welfare of the once savage red man. The work in this field— 
a very difficult one by its very nature—is at times rendered still more 
difficult on the one hand by the attitude in some instances of bigoted, narrow- 
minded, or mercenary officials, and on the other hand by a severely felt lack of 
funds. Those who are inclined to criticize certain European countries, where 
religious persecution holds full sway at the present time, would find much 
healthy food for reflection in this report. The following table may be 
interesting : 

Number of Catholic Indians * 56,774 
Churches and Chapels 178 
Value of Church and School Buildings $1,500,000 
Priests | a” “i t otal 


Indian, 69 | 


Catechists | White, 38 { Total 


Adults, 480 
Infants, 2,132 
Christian Marriages 
Christian Burials 


Boys’ Boarding, 
Schools Girls’ Boarding, 42 Total 


Baptisms | 


Day, 26 

( Boys’ Boarding, 

Girls’ Boarding, 
J Boys’ Day, 
Girls’ Day, 
| Catholic White Schools, 
{ Priests, 
Teachers and | Sisters, 
others engaged in : Teaching Brothers, 
Catholic Indian | Lay Brothers, 
School Work Scholastics, 
| Seculars, 
* The Catholic Indian population is usually quoted at 100,000, and there is 

every reason to believe that this estimate is not excessive. 


Indian Pupils in 
Catholic Schools 
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Much is being said to-day about the gains Protestantism is making in the 
Philippine Islands. Books are being poured out of the press on the religious 
(Protestant ) future of that country. Two recent works on the subject strive 
to show that the Filipino must embrace Protestantism or go over to Atheism. 
One reverend gentleman, ignorant of history, thus discourses: 

“ Superficially converted at first, superficially taught until the present hour, 
these people have been alienated from the Church through the conduct of a 
majority of the friars whose predecessors first offered them a better faith. 

At least one-third of the Filipino people have no sympathy with the 
Roman Catholic Church. In their own persons, or in the case of loved ones, 
or of friends, or, perhaps, in their property rights, they have felt the merciless 
hand of the friar-curate, and their allegiance to the Church which sent him 
and stood sponsor for his acts is at an end. 

“Thousands of leaders of public thought have given up all pretense of 
religion. Sickened with the shams they have seen, they are in open revolt. 
Many of these are men who have studied in European universities, and 
observed the beliefs of other nations. Is infidelity to claim all these the 
natural leaders of Filipino thought? Rome never will hold them. She has 
lost that hold. For form’s sake and for social reasons they may not utterly 
and openly break with her unless they find satisfaction for their thirsty 
spirits; but members they are not, and never will be, in any true sense of 
that term. Either Protestantism must win them with a reasonable presenta- 
tion of the claims and promises of Christ, or they will not.only be lost, but 
will drag others down with them.” 

Another writer of the same class takes a somewhat similar view. He says: 

“Tf the Protestants do not succeed in producing such a change, our gov- 
ernment in the Philippines is doomed and the last hope for the archipelago 
is extinguished. The effect of American political ideas and of American 
public schools will inevitably be to break the power of superstition and to 
develop in multitudes that which will make it impossible for them to remain 
in the Roman Catholic Chureh as it now exists.” 

Ex-Governor Taft’s' views are at variance with the above. Addressing the 
Presbyterian Social Union the Secretary unhesitatingly said: 

“No one who is familiar with the situation wishes anything but good to 
the Catholic Church, for what aids it aids civilization and aids us. 

“Meanwhile the Pope is appointing American bishops to the islands, and 
the Church is slowly becoming Americanized. Hereafter it is unlikely that 
the few friars left will play any prominent part, and substantial steps have 
been taken to settle the friar questions. We have shown the people that they 
may worship God as they choose, and that there is a government to protect 
them in doing it. 

“The hope of making the natives better people lies in making them better 
Catholics.” 

These are strong words, and to the point, from one who knows well what he 
is talking about. 


The “ Ave Maria” gives some statistics as to the growth of monasteries 
and convents in England. According to its table, in 1836 there were in that 
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country “no monasteries and sixteen convents; in 1842, three of the former 
and twenty of the latter; in 1850, eleven, and forty-one; in 1860, thirty-seven, 
and one hundred and twenty-three; in 1870, sixty-seven, and two hundred and 
thirty-two; in 1900, two hundred and sixty-six, and five hundred and seventy- 
two; and finally, in 1902, three hundred and five religious houses of men 
and six hundred and eighty-five of women. The notable increase during 
the past few years is largely due, of course, to the iniquitous legislation of 
France.” “Less than a quarter of a century hence, in all probability, the 
republic in which M. Combes is now playing his antichristian antics will be 
proffering bonuses to her expatriated religious in the hope of recalling them 
to their true homes. Long before that period, however, she will realize that 
the Associations Bill and similar enactments were blunders as well as crimes,” 


From a very sound and strong letter by Rev. Father Duffy, of New York, 
published in one of the daily papers, we give the following vigorous passage, 
Speaking of the theory of development the writer says: 

“No new revelation is given, and the Church can not add one jot or tittle 
to that committed to her. But she can grow in understanding of it. With 
new developments of human knowledge and new stirrings of human needs, 
she states more and more definitely, as far as the inadequacy of eae lan- 
guage permits, the content of revelation. 

“The Church, therefore, does not see an enemy in the tinal or 
scientist who investigates the great questions of the universe. She does not 
condemn intellectual speculation in her own body. She welcomes it as a sign 
of life and progress. The boldest of her thinkers are among the greatest of 
her saints. She does, indeed, especially in times of transition, adopt a policy 
of repression toward her eager sons who would hurry the process of assimila- 
tion. Considering it broadly, one can scarcely doubt the wisdom of this policy. 
It is founded on the knowledge of the mutability of human opinions, and keen 
physiological insight into the mental capacities of the great mass of mankind, 
whose spiritual welfare she exists to serve.” 

Father Duffy is a gifted and learned writer, and has already honored the 
Homittetic by contributing to its pages. 


A young colored woman was asked a short time ago why she was a Catholic. 
The by no means slow reply was, “ Because it is the only Church I can enter 
without being reminded of my color.” <A daily paper, referring to the negro 
church in Washington, says that the music “is far beyond that of any other 
church in town, and the congregation as orderly and unobjectionable in respect 
to personal discomfort as one meets anywhere. At the Vesper service there 
are always many white people, these chiefly foreigners of high and low degree, 
for the diplomats do not seem to share the prejudices of the native white.” 

We well know that Our Lord gave to His Church the duty to feed all His 
lambs and to preach the Gospel to all peoples. To-day the Church is as 
faithful to that commission as of old. 





